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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


What Ails the Plums? 

I have some purple damson plum trees set in a 
very rich soil that have bloomed profusely, but 
borne no fruit. Last fall I applied wood ashes 
plentifully, and this year the fruit set, but when 
half or two thirds grown commenced to drop off, 
ti!l now but little remains of what promised abun” 
dance. The tallen plums hed spots of a white gum 
like substance onthem. Was the fruit stung by 
What further treatment is ad- 
visable? E. V. Y¥. 

There is no evidence in your statement that 
the ashes caused the trees to bloom. The trees 
may have been too young and thrifty to bear 
till this year. Ashes, however, is a good fer- 
tilizer for orchards. The gumy spots indicate 
the work of the curculio, an insect that makes 
a small crescent shaped hole through the skin 
under which an eggis laid which produces a 
This as it groys penetrates the 
substance of the plum in various directions and 
feeds near the stone or pit. 

‘he punctured fruit begins to fall in a few 
weeks and continues to drop or rot on the trees 
till the time of ripening. 

With such weather as has prevailed during 
August, punctured plums rot continually and 
rapidly. Those who raise plums in a small 
way for home use are often successful when the 
trees are planted in poultry yards, the poultry 
being usefulin catching the insects or in keep- 
ing them away, or both, 

The old method was to shake the beetles off 
upon sheets, then gather and destroy, but now 
it has been found that paris green sh: wered 
over the foliage soon after blooming is a partial 
remedy. Plums usually set too thickly on the 
trees, and the curculio scourge is not an un- 

xed evil, for it helps to thin the fruit. 

When the trees are loaded with fruit much 
of which has been punctured, it is well to go 
over the trees and pick off all except the sound 
specimens, also thin so that no two plums shall 
enough to touch each other when 
It greatly injures a tree to nearly 
n worthless fruit. 


some ineect? 


near 
grown. 





To Destroy Borers. 

Many persons seem destined to take the hard- 
‘or most roundabout method of accomplishing 
» particularly when fighting insect ene- 
The tent caterpillar is very easily de- 
stroyed if taken at the right time and right way, 
1 yet men who are sensible in most other 
things recommend that boys destroy the nests 
y discharging guns at them loaded with pow- 
ler only. I bave seen men try to kill potato 
etles by pouring kerosene oil over them and 
‘hen setting fire to the oil. A neighbor recently 
ame near burning his house and losing his own 

‘le by trying to smoke out a few insects. 
And now a reader writes to ask if borers in 
s can be destroyed by pouring hot water up- 
On the bark, as he has been advised to do so. 
Many recommended remedies are worse than 
lisease. A tree or other plant effectually 
Ourned or boiled would not be likely to harbor 
Many live insects. Borers, if hunted while 
young, are very easily destroyed, but when 
‘iey are well grown and have burrowed into the 
solid wood of the tree they can not be destroyed 
XY pouring hot water on the bark unless the 
Operation is continued long enough to destroy 
the tree. Lice on poultry can be killed by im- 
mersing the birds in boiling water and holding 
‘4em in till the feathers and skin are thoroughly 
Wet, but I can not recommend it as a good way, 
‘hough it is scarcely less sensible than methods 
‘lat are often recommended and adopted for 
stroying insects. Species of insects should be 
studied to find their weakest point, then take 
advantage of it. Borers advertise themselves as 
“00n as hatched by the chips they throw out. 
lLey can be destroyed then with the point of a 
Pocket-knife. A little later it may be necessary 
0 cut through the bark ; later still to follow the 
%orer in his burrow with a wire or flexible splint 
°! wood or whalebone. I rarely find a borer at 
Work in my trees that I cannot destroy with the 
Polnt of a knife or reach in its hole with a small 
‘Wig or spront cut from the same tree and peeled 
“1G sharpened at the smaller end. Some or- 
“ rdists carry a small piece of whalebone about 
“<ti In their working suit that they may have 
*omething always at hand. The quickest and 


“slest way to kill insects is usually the best 
Way, 


mies. 





PARKER & WOOD’S 
Agricultural Headquarters. 


Vur illustration this week gives a view of the 
tit New England agricultural headquarters 
~“ “tessrs Parker & Wood of Boston. At this 
“sson they are making a specialty of poultry 
*“Ppiles and of Holland bulbs for winter and 


early spring flowers. Our readers would do 
well to send for their special bulb circular as 
well as for their illustrated catalogue. Messrs. 
Parker & Wood will make a fine exhibit at the 
New England fair next week, which our read- 
ers should not fail to notice. 


A MAINE BREEDING FARM. 


The Home of the Celebrated Stallion 
Nelson. 





The recent performances of this fast animal 
have added a new interest to Sunnyside Farm. 
The breeding of Nelson, Aubine and Dictator 
Chief is so well known that to repeat it would 
be like telling a twice told tale. On the side of 
his sire, Young Rolfe, 2.214, Nelson represents 
extreme speed as found in Old Pocahentas and 
her descendents ; while his dam Gretchen, al- 
ready a producer of speed as shown by her 
progeny; Knox Girl, trial 2.284; Susie Owen, 
226; Burleigh, 2334, and the bay horse 
Omsard who got Ben Butler, pacer, 2.284; Knox 
Girl, has also produced Aubine, 2 27}, and West- 
land, 2.38 at three years of age, is by Gideon 
sire of Hambletonian 10. In Mr. Nelson’s 
catalogue for 89 there are twelve stallions, but 
as Herolight has since been sold, the number is 
but eleven now. 

These horses were shown at all our last sea- 
sons’ fairs, and their beautiful appearance 
clicted much favorable comment, and was 
pronounced unequalled as an exhibit from one 
farm. Besides the above mentioned stallions 
we find Red Hawk, astoutly built young horse 
by Red Wilkes sire of the famous campaigner, 
Prince Wilkes, 2.143; Phil Thompson, 2.164,and 
the great young race horse Repetition, 2.21 as 
a3 year old in 1888. Red Hawk’s dam is Judy, 
thedam of Dictator Chiet, who is a promising 
candidate for 2.30 honors. Wilkes by Alegone, 
2.27, dam by American Day, is a worthy son 
of a noble sire, and promises to get colt trotters 

WITH GREATER UNIFORMITY 
than any of the other stallions at the farm as 
his colts are of the early maturing kind and 
are fast gaited. 

Picknenny, 2.30, isa handsome bay stallion, a 
fine road borse and is an own brother to 
Socrates owned at Fashion Stock Ferm, being a 
son of Hambletonian and Lady Fallie by 
Seely’s Americar Star. 

Others are Griffin, by Messenger Dune, dam 
Gimp by Princeps, who has shown fast with 
little handling; Artist, a strongly made young 
fellow of “gilt edge” breeding being by Dicta- 
tor Chief, 2.214, dam Belle Menon, by Belmont; 
Brilliant an exceptionally tine bay horse 16 
hands high by young Rolf, 2 214, dam Fanny 
Knox, dam of Bay, 2.274, by Gen. Knox, and 
has shown such speed as to indicate that with a 
season’s handling he might become a sensa- 
tional performer. May Prince is by Kentucky 
Prince, the sire of Guy, 2.12, and 15 other 2.30 
performers, a good looking chestnut horse out 
of adam by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 10; Me- 
chanic, a black by Dictator Chief, dam Laura 
by Onward, and Onward by Otis Morrill, dam 
Gretchen by Gideon, compl: te the list. 

OF THE BREED MARES 

Gretchen carries her 22 years lightly and has 
as bright an eye and lively an appearance as 
any of her descendents. Of her produce On- 
ward, Daisy, Rolfe, Nelson and Edna are owned 
at Sunnyside. As a breed mare all things con- 
sidered she has no peer in New England and 
may yet become one of the foremost of the 
country as much of her stock is still young 
and undeveloped. Knox Girl, the daughter of 
Gretchen, shows that the blood breeds on. 
Belie Merrow, Daisy Rolte, by young Rolfe, 
Dora M., a fast mare by the same horse and 
out of Knox Girl, Jersey Lilly, 234}, and 
Follie by Gideon, 1.45, are a nice aggregation. 
Jessica, a brown mare 16 hands high bred by 
W. I. Simmons, Lexington, Ky., should prove 
one of the stars of the collection as she is by 
the renowned Geo. Wilkes, 2.22, and her dam 
by Amos’ Cassius M. Clay Jr., sire of American 
Girl, 2.164. 

Edna, the four-year old daughter of Dictator 
Chief, 2.214, and Gretchen, has developed dur- 
ing the year 1888 into a large, nice lookifig 
filly. She was fast as a two and three-year-old, 
but being inclined to pace has recently been 
shod light and allowed to go at that gait; she 
will be trained and driven this season and then 
put to breeding. Hazel is a bay filly one year 
younger than the above, by Wilkie 8571, dam 
Daisy Rolfe full sister to Nelson, 2 15. 

Col. Osgood is a bay colt foaled in 1887 and 
is by Wilkes, son of Aleyene, dam by Consitella- 
tion, 2.40, sire of Glenamo, 2.234, a trotter sure. 
His early performance at our fairs of 1887 (trot- 
ting behind a wagon to which his dam was at- 
tached) will still be remembered by those who 
were there to see. Time per one-fourth mile, 
574 seconds at 16 weeks of age at Eastern 
Maine fair. A fine looking bay colt (1887) is 
Roscoe Conkling by Nelson, 2.15, dam by Gen- 
eral McLellan 2.29. Wiley B. is a brown colt 
four years old by Blackwood, dam Judy, the 
dam of Dictator Chief, while Sunbeam, Theresa 
and Glimmer are nice filly foals of 1887. 

Dora May out of Dora M. and Mayflower, 4 
daughter of Daisy Rolfe, the two being by Dic- 
tator Chief, are large fillies, good gaited and fine 
style, who will in due season be relégated to the 
breed mare ranks. Marguerite by Onward 
and out of Belle Merrow by Belmont is a bay 
filly, foaled July, 1888, and Denna is by Wilk 
Clay, son of Red Wilkes, dam Omera by Tus- 
kegee; but the one to take one’s eye for a trot- 
ter was the gray filly Gray Dawn, bred by Ma). 
A. B. Darling, Valley Farm, Darlington, N. J. 
The filly has a certain resemblance in form to 
the California filly, Fleet, 2.36 at one year ola. 
She is by Herolight, son of Starlight, he by 
Kentucky Prince,dam Young Daisy dam of 
Duke of Wellington, 2.20, Graylight, 2.21, 2d 
dam Daisy, dam of Young Daisy who trotted at 
5 years in 2.29, Daisy Strideaway who trotted 
Fleetwood in 2.244 and 2234, and Joseph C. 
who has better than 2.30 to his credit. 

Sunnyside Farm is pleasantly situated within 
one and one-half miles of Waterville, and visit- 
ors are always welcome. MILTON. 





MORE INDEPENDENCE NEEDED. 


Read Both Sides to Sift Political Truth 
From Party Fiction. 


The utterances of Col. J. H. Brigham, mas- 
ter of the National grange, both on the 
lecture platform and through the medium of 
the press, touching the political relations and 
duties of Patrons of Husbandry, are replete 
with true patriotism and startling common 
sense. In his address before the Cheshire coun- 
ty, New Hampshire, Pomona grange, August 





14th, and in his utterances reported in tne 


FaRMER and Homes, he especially cautioned 
nis hearers against confounding political prin- 
ciple with mere partisan prejudice. 

This is a mistake for which the average 
farmer seems to be peculiarly qualified. By in- 
heritance he is a man of strong prejudices, 
and by force ef circumstances a man of nar- 
row experience. His isolation on the farm and 
lack of personal acquaintance with public men 
make him in a large measure dependent upon 
the partisan press for political instruction and 
guidance. As it 1s his misfortune almost inva- 
riably to come into the world heavily mort- 
gaged to some one party, he, perhaps not un- 
naturally, falls into the habit of reading such 
papers and only such papers as are devoted to 
the interests of that party. Quite as often as 
otherwise he takes only one political paper, and 
that one of the most blatant and unscrupulous 
of partisan sheets. Everything that the paper 
contaius, no matter how improbable or illogicai 
it may be, he swallows, not oaly without wink- 
ing but with an alacrity and cbildlike confi 
dence that carry joy and gladness to the yearn- 
ing hearts of his party bosses. Any political 
opinions or news items that are not endorsed 
by his favorite paper he has no use for and re- 
jects with promptness and decision. Indeed, so 
blindly devoted is he to what he imagines to be 
his political principles that if he happens to be 
a republican he will hardly condescend to light 
his kitchen fire with a democratic journal. It 
he is a democrat he will sometimes even hesi- 
tate to take the risk of infection incurred in 
carrying his republican neighbor's paper in his 
overcoat pocket from the post-office, the dis- 
tance of halt a mile. 

Men of this character are the natural allies 
and support of political shysters and dema- 
gogues. It is such as they that make political 
corruption not only possible but inevitable. 
They can always be relied upon with absolute 
certainty to walk up to the polis onelection day 
and to cast their votes for the regular machine 
candidates of their party no matter how disrep- 
utable those candidates may be, or how cer- 
tain it may be that if elected they will improve 
the first opportunity wantonly to betray the 
dearest interests of the most numerous class of 
their constituents. 

A well-known writer has divided all men in- 
to two general classes—the shearers and the 
sheared The latter class might aptly be fur- 
ther divided into two sub-classes—those who 
are sheared by force and those who meekly 
yield up their fleeces voluntarily. With the 
simple, absurd, unwary lambs of this last sub- 
division may be classed the tarmers who obsti- 
nately refuse to read anything of a political 
nature that does pot emenate from the leading 
luminaries of his own party. Instead of being 
a pitiable victim to the wiles of scheming dem- 
agogues, he is really a constant and alluring 
temptation to all men who aspire to party 
leadership. 

It is not my purpose to say anything harsh 
about our partisan press, but its character at 
present is such that the farmer, if he wishes to 
get a good understanding of political affairs, 
must take and carefully read at least one of the 
leading organs of each party contesting an elec- 
tion, and with these at least one able journal of 
sturdily independent political views. If he does 
this, faithfully and conscientiously, he will be 
likely to get some notions about party organi- 
zations and party leaders that will in time have 
a wholesome effect upon his party prejudices. 
If he keeps his head cool and earnestly invokes 
the constant aid and guidance of the Almighty, 
he may hope some day to acquire the power to 
so discriminate between political truth and party 
fictions as to be able to do both himself and his 
country good service when he goes to the ballot 
box. 

If the grange can succeed in lifting the aver- 
age farmer so far out of the narrow rut of par- 
tisan prejudice that he will always consent to 
hear and fairly to consider the arguments ad- 
vanced by all parties engaged in a political con- 
test before venturing to decide which is in the 
right and which is entitled to his support, it 
will deserve the praise of ail good men. If it 
can further educate him to regard the securing 
of mere party advantage at any election as of 
less consequence tban the filling of every official 
position with men of genuine ability and hon- 
esty—men who can be depended upon to dis- 
charge every duty that may devolve upon them 
faithfully and well, it will do the country at 
large a service that will rival the best achieve- 
ments of any organization that bas ever existed. 

Walpole, N. H. A. DwINELL. 


A LARGE PIGGERY. 


Disagreeable Refuse Transformed Into 
Wholesome Food. 





SOME INTERESTING STATEMENTS ABOUT’ DIs- 
EASES AND REMEDIES. 


A trip to Woburn, Mass., to view the im- 
mense piggery of Hon. J. Cummings is well 
worth taking. Mr. C. is a well-known Boston 
business man, president of the Shawmut nation- 
al bank. He has a large farm of several hun- 
dred acres in Woburn, to fertillze which he 
relies upon the product of his immense piggery 
situated about a mile from his farm. 

At the time of our visit he had some fifteen 
or sixteen hundred pigs in all, but at times the 
number is larger. He has city swill from Cam- 
bridge and Somerville, together with large 
quantities of buttermilk from Brigham’s butter 
factory in Boston, and these constitute the bulk 
of his food materials. About two cords of city 
swill are fed daily. He ke2ps in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred breeding sows and intends 
to have tiem come in so as to have from one 
thousand to eleven hundred sucking pigs on 
hand all the time. He sells large numbers of 
young pigs, having disposed of some eight hun- 
dred when between five and six weeks old this 
past season. Those not sold in this way are 
raised and fattened for the local market. 

The first place that we visited was 

A SHED HAVING SEVENTY-FOUR PENs, 
in nearly every one of which was a breeding 
sow with sucking pigs. Another similar shed 
had twelve pens all full, while a third contained 
ten pens of sows and young pigs. A fourth 
building contained twenty-six pens in which 
were two hundred and twenty fat hogs. This 
building is used for fattening off the hogs for 
market. The young pigs are fed swill and but 
termilk until they are about seven months old, 
when they are ready for the fattening pens, and 
corn meal is added to their ration. They are 
ready for market in three months or a little less. 
The time for disposing of them depends some- 
what upon the condition of the market. [¢ 
prices are high they are burried off at even less 





than ten months old, but if prices are low they 








aré sometimes kept till a year or more old. 
Mr. Cummings’ superintendent intends to have 
the pigs weigh from three hundred and fifty to 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds when 
ten Months old. The two hundred and twenty 
hogs above noticed were being fed five barrels 
of corn-meal per day at the time of our visit. 

A fifth barn had twelve pens full of eight- 
months-old pigs which were being kept along 
on swill and buttermilk till those in the fatten- 
ing pens should be sold, when these latter would 
take their places. Still another shed had five 
pens holding forty hogs waiting for vacancies 
in the fattening department. One pen that we 
noticed had forty shotes between three and fcur 
months old. Mr. Cummings believes in giving 
the breeding sows 

ALL THE TIME AT PASTURE 
that is possible and turns them out in the 
spring, bringing them back to the pens about 


value of a course of study, such as is offered by 
my Alma Mater and other kindred institutions, 
have been in my own experience— 

1. Advantages which it has in common with 
a'l colleges—menta! discipline, power to apply 
one’s self to the work at hand, experience from 
association with different men, and the self-reli- 
ance made necessary by the comparative free- 
dom of college life. 

2. Irrespective of the agricultural side of the 
question it offers 4 good general education at 
moderate cost for any young man, farmer or 
not afarmer. Its influences are better because 
most of the students come to work and study, 
and there are few spendthrifts and rowdies who 
only want the name of an education. The re- 
lation of science to agriculture is one of the 
great questions of the day, and here the sciences 
are practically taught in their relation to agri- 





culture. The standard of scholarship is higher 
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two weeks before pigging. These sows are fed 
swill in addition to what they get at pasture. 


was no squealing or noise as we strolled among 
the pens. We have often heard a pen of half a 
dczen make more disturbance than these hun- 
dreas. 
Berkshire and several boars of each breed are 
kept on the premises. 


ing {cr some time with remedies prepared by 
Mr. W. H. Dole which, he claims, are a sure 
cure for hog cholera if taken im time. These 
remedies consist of a preventive and a cure 
The preventive, it is claimed, puts the hog’s di- 
gestive apparatus in such a vigorous and healthy 
condition that the animal is well fortified against 
an attack of the disease, but if it does happen 
to come it yields readily tothe cure. The per- 


hundreds of hogs every year, it being no un 
common thing to find from one to a dozen dead 
pigs when making their morning rounds, but 
now there are no losses at all from disease. 
Formerly when the losses were 80 heavy they 
abandoned having sows come in in the winter, 
but this policy has been changed since immun- 


are some fifty or sixty sows at pasture for this 
purpose. As a further result of freedom from all 


and morethan the former quantity are being 


and sixty spring pigs only two were lost. The 
reporter was shown some older pigs that had 


bave recovered and are now doing well. It is 
claimed that the cholera preventive has such 
qualities as 
A TONIC AND REGULATOR 

of the digestive aparatus that it more than 
pays for itself in the increased health and 
growth of the hogs aside from its value in ward- 
ing off the disease, and the reporter was shown 


The premises were well supplied with tracks | 
for running the swill carts round among the | 
pens to save labor and handling. All the swine | 
seemed to be thoroughly contented and there | 


The breeds used are the Yorkshire and | 


Mr “ummings’ foreman bas been experiment- | 


son in charge told us that they used to lose | 


ity from disease has been secured and now there | 


disease there is a greater demand for young pigs | 


raised. The past season, out of seven hundred | 


been badly diseased so that, in one case, the ears | 
had been entirely eaten off by sores but the pigs | 


| and the daily work required harder than at 
| many of the literary colleges. The military 
system is both exercise and discipline, besides 
instructing men who may do their country 
valuable service in case of need. 

3. There seems to be a misconception in the 
minds of many due to the name agricultural 
Many seem to think it ought to be simply a 
manual training school for farmers. 

I do not think an agricultural college educa- 
tion will make a farmer of everybody; it bas 
| notin my case. It would not pay to go to col- 
lage, ta learn to hne potatos ane hold-a plow, 
that would be better done on your father’s 
farm. Many of the graduates of the Massachu- 
setts agricultural college are doing the farmers 
| more good as chemists, scientists, etc., than 

they could have done as farmers pur et semple. 

I think many criticisms as to the agricultural 
| colleges not accomplishing what they were in- 
| tended to, are unjust. One man expects his 
son togo through the college without so much 
as soiling his hands with a rake handle, and 
another man who hasn’tany son to send thinks 
the students ought to clear the back pasture of 
stumps as work in practical agriculture. 

The college curriculum provides a large num- 
ber of studies, perhaps in a few cases too many 
to have ample time devoted to each, but each 
student by a brief study of a subject can decide 
| his own ability or apptitude for it. The course 
| gives a general education, a solid foundation 
| 
| 
| 


| for a pursuit of speciaities. 

To the student of agriculture it offers the 
same general education, besides the instruction 
| in agriculture under a competent instructor, 
| and the opportunities of seeing the various op- 
erations of the farm carried on scientifically. 

Personally I feel no regret that 1 took the 
| course I did, although as yet I have had no 
| chance to test the foundation in practical life. 

I think the agricultura! college gives a good 
| general knowledge of things and prepares one 
| to make the most of opportunities, and of him- 

self. F. W. Davis. 





THE COLLEGE SHOULD BE BETTER APPRECIATED. 
| Mr. Editor: You wrote asking me for my 











—— 


the following figures in proof of this statement, 
giving the weights of two pens of ten pigs each, 
one set having been fed the medicine and the 
other having had none. 

Jan7 Jan28 Maris Gain 


1605 1955 2520 915 
1680 1925 2420 740 


Balance in fayor of the medicine 175 

It will be seen that under exacty similar 
conditions the pigs that had five pounds of the 
medicine, gained 175 pounds more than the 
others. 

Mr. Dole has received-very flattering testi- 
monials from A. E. Field & Son of Providence, 
R.1., John B. Tidd of Stoneham, Mr. Cope- 
land of Milton and many others. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Some Opinions about Them by Recent 
Graduates. 
NO REGRET AT TAKING THE COURSE. 
To say that I am perfectly satisfied with my 
cours at the Massachusetts agricultural college 
would hardly be true, but the fault lies with 
me, perhaps, as much as with the college. I 
fully believe in the value of an education ob- 
tained at an agricultural college, and as I look 
back over the last four years my chief regret is 
that I did not improve them even better than I 
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did. Some of the chief points in which lay the 
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W. H. H. Cheney, Southbridge, Mass. 


opinion of my agricultural college course, and I 
answer you because I think that the college is 
not properly appreciated by the people of the 
} state. It is a good thing for anyone to get an 
education, and the education which is now 
looked for, by a large mejority of the people, is 
a practical education; one that can be turned 
to some account in the business of after life. 
I do not think that there is a school or college 
in New England where a young man can go 
and get a better practical and scientific educa- 
tion than he can at the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college. The college gives a good general 
education and I consider this superior to a 
special education. A man who is educated in 
but one branch has nothing to turn to if that 
branch fails him, but a man who has a general 
education may succeed in one thing where he 
has failed in another. No matter what the oc- 
cupation is that a man takes up it is more or 
less closely connected with agriculture, and all 
men should know something of it. 

The college not only fits its men for the va- 
rious branches of farming but it also gives them 
avery good knowledge of mathematics, chem- 
istry, natural history, physiology, veterinary, 
botany and the other sciences. Professor 
Goessmann is one of the best chemists in the 
country, and many of the graduates take up 
chemistry as an occupation. A young man can 








receive a good education there very cheap. 
Many go there who work their way through 
with little, if any, assistance from parents. 
The boys of the state should brace up and go to 
the agricultural college, and especially tLe 
farmer’s sons, the best class of sons in the coun- 
try ; they will not regret it. How many men 
we meet wbo say they are sorry they stopped 
going to school when they did. Any smart in- 
telligent boy can go through the Massacuusetts 
agricultural college if he will only work. 
Many persons ask what benefit the military 
drillis. It is one of the best things a young 
man can receive; it straightens and strenxthens 
& man, and gives him habits of pron ptness, 
cleanliness and obedience. It is of great vaiue 
to @ Man whether he ever has a chance to use 
his knowledge or not. 

The coliege is in a vastly better condition than 
it was four years ago when I entered. Th.e 
are new buildings, new professorships, and the 
president whom we bave at the present time is 
a worker. He has the interest of the couitge 
deeply at heart and is doing all he can for the 
good of the college. I am well satisfied with 
my college course, and | mean to do wuail can 
to help my friends to receive the better ccurse 
which is to be given in the future. The pros- 
pects of the college at present are very bright, 
there are iarger Classes entering, and the peuple 
seem to be waking up to the value of this means 
of obtaining a good practical education. 

D. L. HuBBARD. 
NO ONE-SIDED DEVELOPMENT. 

I fully believe that the course of study and 
training at the Massachusetts agricultural col- 
lege will give any young man who bas the 
ability and williagness to compr hend general 
principles, a practical education which wil! ea- 
able him more successtully carry to out wlat- 
ever work may be his in life. 

As would naturally be expected of an agri- 
cultural college, the study of agriculture in is 
different branches occupies the most prominent 
position, but taken in connection with it (and as 
bearing uponit) are numerous other branches 
which tend to broaden the field of Knowledge 
and pave the way for future investigation. 

Moral and religious training are not neg- 
lected and the wants of the physical mau are 
supplied in a measure by the exeicises required 
in the military department so that there is no 
necessity of one-sided development. If the 
young man taking the prescribed course Das 
faithiully attended to his duties, upon gracus- 
tion he will be fitted to fill a position in one of 
several lines selected according to his personal 
qualifications. CuHaRLes 8. CROCKER, 
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A NEW ENGLAND FARM HOME. 


Beautiful in Location, and Profitable. 
150 Years in One Family. 





LABOR SAVING MACHINERY, SILO, CREAMERY 
PLEASANT PICNIC. 

One of the most celightfully located furm 
homes that the writer has ever seen is illus- 
trated in this week’s paper. It is owned.byp Me, 
W.H..H.Cheney and situated ia the eastern 
part of Southbridge, Mass., near the line divid- 
ing that town from Dudley. It is situated on a 
hillside, the land rising somewhat precipitously 
from the road, affording a good opportunity to 
build a barn with three ground floors. The 
ascent is so steep that the driveway to the house 
leaves the highway at a little distance from the 
buildings so as to get a practical grade, and is 
separated from the town way—which is in the 
immediate foreground— by a stone-retaining 
wall as shown in the illustration. Our artist, 
in making a pencil sketch, was obliged to climb 
one of the trees across the road from the house 
in order to get a suitable point of view. 

The view from Mr. Cheney’s residence is 
charming and can not be surpassed anywhere. 
The slope ct the fields across the highway is 
not so steep as to prevent easy cultivation; at 
its foot is a railroad track, a river, and a 
narrow strip of intervale. Across the river 
the wocded bank rises steeply, with many 
shades of green in the summer which become a 
wall ot firein the autumn. Upand down the 


GRANGE, 


valley the view extends for miles—a pic- 
turesque variety of field, forest and river 
—and finally vanishes where the blue hazc 
of distant hills blends with the sky. Near 


by is the village of West Dudley with its 
grist mill and paper mill and creameiy. Tle 
factory chimneys of the more remote villages cof 
Saundersdale at the west and Quinnebaug at 
ths east are also visible, and the pretty village 
of Suuthbridge is only a few miles westward, 
so that the locality is not only beautiful in it- 
self and its surroundings but is by no means a 
dreary, isolated one, for there is plenty of busy 
life near by. 

The farm has always been owned by the 
Cheney family. It was first occupied in 1739, 
and there has never been a deed of it given to 
anyone except to heirs. The house and adjoin- 
ing sheds, carriage-house, etc., are shown in the 
illustration and speak for themselves. The 
barn is 140 feet long, four stories high at the 
rear, having three stories that teams can be 
driven into. The basement story is used 
principally for storing manure, although young 
cattle can be kept at the end farthest from the 
house. The next flooris used ulmost entirely 
for stock, but has some store-room for roots, 
and contains two large silos. The floor above 
this, being the first floor from the driveway from 
the house, contains a few stalls and storc-rooms, 
but is principally used for hay. The mows are 
all boarded up, giving the floor a tidy appear- 
ance and keeping the hay much better, packed 
closely away from the air. The barn is pio- 
vided with the latest labor devices in the shape 
of power forks and carriers, so that the hay is 
elevated from the wagons to the top of the barn, 
carried where it is wanted and dumped without 
any hand labor. The silos also are fitted with 
labor saving conveniences for filling and for 
feeding. The silos are twenty feet deep, ten 
feet being of stone and cement, and ten feet 


more is of wood, double boarded. Mr. Cheney 
has excellent success with ensilage and believes 
in it thoroughly. The last season he had three 
acres of sweet corn which he put into the silo, 
ears and all, also four acres of field corn which 
he put in after plucking the ears in the manner 
recommended by Professor Phelps of the Con- 
necticut experiment station in last week’s paper 
Mr. Cheney’s stock is largely Jersey, he having 
eighteen thorough-bred, registered animals. 
The cream goes to the creamery near by in the 
village of West Dudley, of which Mr. Cheney is 
one of the officers and was one of the original 
members. At one side of the barn is a borse- 
barn, with a piggery under it, not shown in the 
illustration. 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHT | 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 
Pernicious Advice. 


HOW TO BREAK BROODY HENS. 


There is nothing that will try the patience of 
a breeder more than to break up a lot of broody 
hens. Poor biddy will get as much abuse and 
ill-treatment as she will ever receive during her 
lifetime. There are various ways of doing it; 
some come under the head of cruelty to animals, 
whose owners should be put behind the bars. 
Some years ago I saw in print that putting them 
in a tub of water would break them upin no 
time. I wes fool enough to follow that advice, 
and next morning found them all drowned. 
Since that time I have not always practiced 

-what I read, but what { experience myself, 
which I believe to be the best teacher so far as 
I am concerned. 

During May, June and July the incubation 
fever will last two days longer than earlier in 
the season. WhenI find a hen on her nest, 
that has made up her mind to sit, she is taken 
very gently and put into a coop which I have 
especially for that purpose, and she stays there 
without any interference from any one for six 
days, without anything to eat or drink, and I 
assure you that she will not go back to her nest. 
Starvation will reduce the incubation fever bet- 
ter than all the remedies recommended. It will 
also beuefit the heavy breeds by taking the 
superfluous flesh off them. Try it.—Fred Ovfin 
ger in Hamilton's Weekly. 

We print the above as an example of bad ad- 
yice such as we frequently see in poultry 
papers, although we feel impelled to say that 
this is the worst of its kind. When it first 
appeared we doubted if it was written in sober 
earnest, but the name appended is frequently 
seen in poultry journals, and when after two or 
three of his brother “fanciers” bad taken him to 
task for such infamous treatment, he came out 
in a second letter, denying that the treatment 
recommended was other than just and right, 
we were forced to conclude that this was Ais 
method of breaking up broody hens and that he 
really recommended it as a good method to fol- 
low. , 

To shut a hen up in a coop by herself for six 
days and nights without food or water in these 
days of enlightened civilization, ought to sub- 
ject the owner tv prosecution by the “society 
tor the prevention of cruelty to animals,” and, 
if persisted in, ought to subject him to imprison- 
ment for, at least one day, without food or 
drink. 

Such treatment of fowls (orany live stock) is 
cruel and inhuman in the extreme, and we are 
surprised, even now, not only that Mr. Oefinger 
wrote it but that the editor allowed it to go into 
the paper. Not only is it cruel and inhuman 
but it is foolish in the last degree, because hens 
so treated will be thrown out of laying condi- 
tion entirely and will be so tar reduced in flesh, 
stamina and vitality—will receive such a shock, 
they won't get back to laying again for months. 
and there is all the time and food to recover the 
lost tone wasted. 

He says that after this starvation and im- 
prisonment she will not go back to her nest. 
We shouldn’t think she would. We should 
think she would loathe the very sight of a nest 
and would keep just as far from it as possible. 
He says starvation will reduce the incubation 
fever better than all the remedies recommended. 
Will it? We have seen it recommended to cut 
off a fowl’s head to cure it of broodiness, and 
really this latter remedy is the more decent and 
bumane of the two. Cut off her head and she 
can be dressed, cooked and eaten, and thus 
serve a useful purpose, but starve her to the 
verge of the grave and she will be absolutely 
worthless. It would cost more to get her back 
to laying condition than she would be worth 
after she was brought back. The intelligence 
of the party who wrote tbat piece is evident from 
his following advice to put broody hens into a 
tub of water and he says the next morning he 
found them all drowned! WDid he think it was 
necessary to keep them in the tub of water six 
days? Twenty or thirty years ago it used to be 
recommended to take a broody hen off of the 
nest and duck her under water, holding her 
there five seconds, and if she returned to the 
nest repeat the ducking and increase the time a 
second or two; but putting them into a tub of 
water and leaving them over night is only par- 
alleled by his advice to starve them. 

lt is perfectly easy to break up broody hens 
by shutting them in a pen where there are no 
nests and keeping them three or four days. 
Fed them just the same as you do the others, 
and when they are broken up and returned to 
the pens of layers they will not be ‘‘out of con- 

dition” and will go to laying again very shortly. 
Mr. A. C. Hawkins recommends that broody 
hens be fed a little more liberally than the layers 
so as to hasten them toward laying again, he 
arguing that the broodiness 1s in the nature of 
“off condition,” and that good, stimulating food 
he!ps to correct matters. My own experience is 
that hens shut away from the yards and de- 
barred out. of-door exercise will hardly eat more, 
but rather less, so I content myself with feeding 
just the same. 

Mr. Rudd has coops made with a slat bot- 
tom so that the brooding hen cannot sit down 
Lut has to stand. These coops are placed one 
in each pen so that the hens when broken up 
are liberated into the yard or pen in which they 
belong, which avoids the danger of mixing the 
different pens up. A little shelf on the front 
of the coop is kept supplied with corn, so biddy 
can eat all she wants, and in one corner is a 
small can of fresh water. 

Here is one of the replies to Mr. Oefinger’s 
letter, also from Hamilton’s Weekly. 


A GOOD AND HUMANE WAY. 


I have read the experience of Mr. Fred 
Oefinger in a short communication headed, 
‘“‘How to break broody hens,” which has led 
me to give my experience with the same Mr. 
O. says when he finds “a hen on her nest he 
takes her very gently and shuts her up for six 
long days without food or water, until starva- 
tion shall bring about the desired end.” Now, if 
that isn’t cruelty to animals it is hen slaughter 
in the sixth degree, sure. 

My experience is this; when I find a broody 
hen on the nest I put her ina pen well lighted 
and ventilated and give her a good supply of 
wholesome food and plenty of fresh water. 
And I never fail to have them broken up in from 
three to five days and when she comes out sbe 
will be ready to lay eggs, while my friend 
Oefinger’s hen after her six days of starvation 
will be nearly ready to lay down and die, and 
if I owned the hen and got her to laying in 
four weeks,I should count myself lucky. I 
liberated one this morning it being the fourth 
day under my treatment and found she had 
layed me a fine brown egg. Now straight 
Plymouth Rock is what I breed and this is my 
experience and I leave it to your readers to 
judge the better way. 





How about the supply of road dust for hen 
house, cow stable, privy, etc? As a deodorizer, 





disinfectant and absorbent it would be regarded 
as almost invaluable if it were not so plenty and 
so cheap. 
THE SILO AND ENSILAGE. 
A New Method for Harvesting Corn. 











The advantages of the silo in farm practice are 
being yearly more fully appreciated. This val- 
uable adjunct to the farm has come to stay. 
Even on our small New England farms its 
great usefulness is apparent to nearly everyone, 
and the number in use is constantly on the in- 
crease. Science, as well as practical experience, 
have recently thrown much light on the silo 
and the ensilage question. 


THE OLD, EXPENSIVE SILO 


partia!ly underground, of stone or brick, is no 
longer considered a necessity. In fact it has its 
disadvantages, not only in the greater expense, 
but in a greater waste of the products by de- 
composition and decay Stone and cement sides 
cause a serious lowering of the temperature, 
and admit air and moisture more freely than 
boarded eides. As a result a thick layer of en- 
silage, around the sides of the silo, becomes so 
thoroughly decom posed as to be unfit for food. 
It is found to be even better in case the silo 
comes against a basement wall, to “stud up,” 
and put in a double board lining, then to 
allow the fodder to come in contact with the 
stone. 

. The old idea that fodders in any stage of 
growth would make good ensilage has been ex- 
ploded, both by scientific investigation and 
practical experience. In order to take out good 
ensilage 

GOOD MATERIAL MUST BE PUT IN. 

Wet or very green fodders, with 80 to 90 
percent of water, will not make number one 
ensilage. The fodder should not only have at- 
tained its full growth, but should be well ad- 
vanced toward maturity. The transformations 
taking place within the silo, do not add to the 
value of food materials stored therein. In fact 
the exact changes that take place are not well 
understood. The best authorities fail to agree 
as to just how they effect the feeding value of 
the ensilage. We must wait for further light on 
this point. For the present let us be content 
with the almost universal conclusion, that the 
wastes of thesilo are far less than those of the 
air-dried method of preserving course fodders. 


THE CHIEF ARGUMENT 


in favor of the silo, then, is its economy. In a 
season like the present, many a good field of 
clover or grass might have been put into the 
silo, and at times when haying progressed with 
great difficulty. The opportunity that the farm- 
er thus has of taking advantage of the weather 
is of vast importance. His crops may be sately 
housed at times when field-curing seems im- 
possible. 

Corn is the great New England grain crop, 
but it should not be grown simply for the grain. 
Since the stalks have a feeding value nearly 
equal to that of good hay, every effort should 
be made to carefully utilize them. 

HOW TO PRESERVE THIS STOVER 


to best advantage has perplexed many a good 
farmer. The ususl method is to stack and 
field-cure the crop. The heavy butts of the 
stalks lose their moisture very slowly, and un- 
less the place of storage is dry and airy, a large 
amount of moldy and rotten fodder is the result. 
That cattle will frequently eat this moldy and 
half-rotten fodder is true, but that its value is 
far Jess than that of ensilage or crisp, well-dried 
stover, is equally apparent. 

A few have practiced the plan of stacking all 
stover into large stacks in the field and leaving 
until wanted for use. The late James J. Webb 
of Hampden, Conn., successfully followed this 
practice for years. The stover was, immedi- 
ately after husking, put into these compact 
piles, and taken from the fie!d only as 
needed from week to week through the winter. 
This method Mr. Webb adopted alter repeated 
tailures at getting the stover to keep well in the 
mow or in deep piles on the scaffold. When the 
winters are mild and little snow falls, the 
method would seem to be a good one, but over 
the greater part of New England our heavy 
spows would be a serious obstacle. 


THE PLAN OF PUTTING THB WHOLE CROP 


when the ears are in the roasting stage directly 
into the silo has beenrecommended. There are 
two objections to this method. If the corn is 
left standing until the greater part of the ears 
attain their full growth many kernels will have 
become hardened and partially glazed. In this 
hardened stage the digestive system of the 
cow fails to act on itand whole kernels will be 
seen in the manure. Secondly, the farmer is 
deprived of his cornmeal, which he may need 
for horses or other stock. To obviate these 
losses, as well as the probable losses by fer- 
menta‘ion within the silo, it is better to allow 
the corn to mature, and be fed as meal. An- 
other and 

NEWER METHOD OF HARVESTING THE CORN 

CROP 

is worthy of much commendation. It simply 
consists in aliowing the corn to stand in the 
fieid until the usual time of cutting and stack- 
ing, when the ears are broken from the stalks, 
and the stover placed at once in the silo. The 
ears from four or five rows of corn are thrown 
into one shallow window and allowed to re- 
main on the ground until thoroughly cured and 
ready for husking. The stover may be put 
through the cutter or not according to con- 
venience. When cut into short lengths the pile 
packs more closely, and the air is more thor- 
oughly excluded.. The fodder may also be 
handled with greater ease when wanted for 
use. 

This method of harvesting corn has been in 
use for several years by a few farmers of Wor- 
cester county, Mass. Last year it was given a 
thorough trial under the direction of Professor 
Chamberlain on the farm of the Storrs agricul- 
tural school. The season will be remembered 
as an extremely wet one, the amount of poor 
corn and poor stover being very large from 
most fields. The stover was put into the silo, 
after cutting it into half-inch lengths, on Sept. 
25th and 26th. The ears remained in the field 
exposed to.excessive rains for about six weeks, 
yet they cured well,and at husking were found to 
be almost entirely free from mould. By this 
method the fodder is quickly and cheaply 
housed, and the husking may be done by boys 
or in bad weather, when other work of the farm 
does not press. The amount of dry matter or 
absolute food material in one hundred pounds 
of ensilage of this kind is considerably greater 
than in our common ensilage corns. The fod- 
der, by becoming well matured before cutting, 
loses much of its water. An analysis of our 
ensilage showed about 32 percent of dry matter. 
while the average for ensilage is about 20 per- 
cent. As the value of a todder depends largely 
on the amount of dry matter it contains, this 
factor becomes a very important item. Recent 
investigations seem to show that 


THE ACIDITY OF ENSILAGE 


varies with the amount ot water present. It has 
been noticed that fodders put into the silo while 





wet or very succulent, give an extremely sour 
ensilage. Perhaps an explanation of this may 
be found in the valuable work done at the 
Wisconsin experiment station. The chemist, F. 
G. Shorts, in Bulletin 19 says: ‘‘Examination 
of the analyses of ensilage received from vari- 
ous silos in the state, as well as our own, would 
seem to indicate that the acidity varies with the 
amount of water present in the corn; the more 
water the greater the percent of acid.... If 
this theory is correct, sweet ensilage depends up- 
on the maturity of the corn and the exclusion of 
the air, rather than upon any particular variety 
of corn or method of filling. As the acid pres- 
ent is the result of fermentation and this, to- 
gether with other changes taking place within 
the silos are detrimental to the fodder, every 
effort should be made to reduce these changes 
to a minimum. C. S. PHELPs. 
Storrs Agr’l School, Mansfield, Ct. 





POSTAL CARD POINTERS, 


Hints and Suggestions from all Sources 
Gladly Welcomed. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMISTS. 


The farmers of New England are practical 
economists. They must be. Owing to the 
complications of trade, and to the great number 
of “middlemen” to be supported by the farmer, 
the practice of economy therefore becomes a 
factor in all living—a part of life itself. What- 
ever contributes to the solution of the problem 
of life—of easier, bettter life—whatever may 
cause this grim and forbidding spirit, economy, 
to fall back, to yield a little, is worth consider- 
ing. RHODE IsLanp. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


I notice in the New ENGLAND Farmer of 
the 17th inst. that a correspondent states that he 
met with little or no success in growing clover 
in his locality. Ihave heard this same com- 
plaint a number of times, the parties stating 
that the land was clover sick. In all such cases 
I recommended the use of alsike, and I have 
seen and known that it has given satisfactory 
results where the red varieties have failed to 
give anything like acrop. I think if your cor- 
respondent at Plainfield was to sow alsike in- 
stead of red clover that he would find he would 
get a “take.” ARCHIBALD SMITH. 

Boston, Aug. ?1. 





OPEN-AIR ENSILAGE, 


Some experiments undertaken in Germany 
are not at all favorable in any marked manner 
to the preservation of green-soiling vetches, etc., 
in stacks, and tightly roping or chaining down 
as the agent of pressure. The stacked forage 
was found on analysis not to be so rich in all- 
round nutritive matters. Perhaps were the ex- 
periments conducted in autumn instead of 
summer, the loss in richness would be compara- 
tively less. One important fact is that freshly- 
cut forage can be preserved in the stack torm if 
well weighted down, as well asin the silo; the 
end in both cases is the same,—exclude the air. 
Also the stuff can be heaped in wet weather 
with perfect safety. THOMAS. 

Paris, August 1, 1889. 


FARM EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr.Gregory says: ‘Farmers’ experiments 
are of no value, they show what is possible, 
perhaps what is probable, but prove nothing. 
We need good experiment stations, in ¢farge 
of reliable and careful men, who can give their 
whole attention to these things, in order to get 
atthe truth.” But by this he certainly does not 
mean that each and every farmer should give 
up trying all sorts of experiments with and on 
his own farm, for the results of such experi- 
ments might be of much greater value to him 
than ten yearly reports of an experiment station, 
because of different location, conditions and 
soil. The experiment station cannot find brains 
for tbe farmer, yet it can help him to use his 
own, and may often aid him greatly by giv- 
ing him the results of extended experiments 
that he could not obtain otherwise. 

Methuen, Mass. CHARLES W. MANN. 





HORTICULTURAL. 





PHLOX. 


A bed of many varieties, crimson, pink, lilac, 
or with stripes, ringed eyes and self colored 
clusters, is truly a charming sight; but along 
shady borders, looking cool and pure in the 
flickering shadow of foliage, it is the great 
clusters of the white phlox which the eye lin- 
gers longest upon with a feeling of rest and re- 
freshment. 


THE OXALIS. 


Those kinds of oxalis especially adapted to 
winter use, are among the most cheerful little 
flowers for winter blooming. The summer 
blossoming varieties, such as O. Deppii, etc., 
caunot be coaxed to give flowers in the winter 
season, at least, not it they have bloomed in the 
summer garden. It is possible that bulbs might 
be kept dry till late in the season, then potted 
and brought into flower early in the winter, but 
that would hardly be of use when we have so 
many kinds “ready and anxious” to favor 
us abundantly through all the dreary season. 
The oxalis delights in a light, rich soil, with a 
good sprinkling of mold. When the bulbs are 
ripened they should be taken up and stored, as 
are gladioius bulbs. Bulbs of winter blooming 
varieties having had their rest, should be potted 
in August or September. They are partial to 
leaf-mold in the soil, but will do well without 
it, if the soil be light and rich. After potting 1 
keep them shady and cool, and only moder- 
ately moist till they have taken good root, then 
bring forward giving al! the light possible.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


DRAINAGE, 


Probably no better illustration can be given 
of the effects of water on growing plants than 
what we see in the case of plants growing in 
pots. Every pot is provided with a hole in the 
bottom to allow the water to drain out when 
the soil becomes saturated, and with the excep- 
tion of water or bog plants this drainage is a 
necessity. If we see a plant whose foliage 
turns yellow, or drops off, or which fails to 
grow, and whose whole appearance ig un- 
thrifty we are almost sure to find the trou- 
ble to be at the roots, and not unfrequently we 
find the drainage is clogged and the roots are 
inactive. Turning the plant out of the pot 
placing some bits of broken crock at the bot- 
tom, and then some coarse material, the plant 
is returned to its place and filled in with fresh 
soil and in a short time it starts into new 
growth. In well drained lands the roots of 
plants are able te penetrate to a much greater 
depth, and thus the capacity of the land is in- 
creased, while its superficial area remains the 
same. The question of drainage takes prece- 
dence of that of manure, important as that is, 
takes precedence of methods of culture, of im- 
proved implements, in fact of all cultural oper- 
ations.— Vick’s Magazine. 








UTILIZE THE WEEDS. 


~ 





8ee That Nothing is Wasted. 


Recognizing the principle that ‘“‘nothing was 
made in vain,” it may be that weeds are a bless- 
ing, on the whole, as our servants, not our mas- 
ters. Of course no one will advocate letting 
them grow among the corn, etc., choking the 
crops and appropriating the fertilizing elements 
furnished by the soil and absorbed from the at- 
mosphere. If true, as science teaches, that 
weeds and all vegetable products obtain more 
nourishment from the air than from the soil, it 
is plain that “plowing under” weeds, as oats 
and clover are treated, may increase the fertility 
of the soil. If this is true, will it not pay to use 
some of the spare time in gathering up the lux- 
uriant weeds by the wayside and elsewhere, 
making a compost heap at some convenient 
place, adding the corn-stalks, potato-stalks and 
various vines so often seen by the roadside, as 
if worthless to the farmer? The Chinese, who 
are Our superiors in some respects, necessarily 
having but little manure, as their land will not 
sustain their vast population if cattle are kept 
to any extent, make it a point to put back into 
the soil what has been removed by the crops, on 
the principle that what the corn removes should 
be restored to the land where corn is next to be 
raised, favoring a succession or “rotation of 
crops,”’—the same remark to apply to all crops. 
‘They are successful cultivators of the soil, even 
though ordinary manures are not employed to 
any extent, the “heathen Chinee” exercising 
considerable skill in finding substitutes, using 
such articles as old p.astering, which, as they 
say, has absorbed impurity from the air, with 
even the refuse from the barber’s shop! 

In accordance with this idea there is a great 
deal of refuse all about us which might be 
made available in the compost heap. The 
leaves, vines, stalks of all kinds, all vegetable 
matters which will decay, the refuse from the 
pork barrel, etc., including the salt which is 
useful, with much which is thrown out from the 
kitchen intothe back yard, contaminating the 
air, are useful insuchaheap. And then the old 
bones, boots, shoes, garments, anything which 
will burn, the ashes, always available, may be 
added, improving the appearance and the air of 
the premises. And here I may say that it is 
the mission of the vegetable kingdom to purify 
the air, all of the woody fiber being made from 
a foul gas inthe air. Thatthe weeds do their 
part in this purification may be inferred from 
their appearance in the vicinity of slaughter- 
houses and the like, thriving from what is ob- 
tained from the air not the soil. They are very 
rank, and when they decay they enrich the soil, 
adding a great deal more than they received 
trom it. While the breathing of all animate 
creatures, combustion in all of the forms of fires 
and lights, the decay cf all animal and vege- 
table matters are constantly throwing into the 
air, in vast profusion, a deadly gas, carbonic 
acid, it is a wonderful and merciful arrange- 
ment that the vegetable kingdom is commis- 
sioned to be just as active in the purification, 
appropriating these foul gases for their nourish- 
ment. This foulness is returned to us in the 
form of the delicious peach, the berries, the val- 
uable grains, feeding us to the extent that the 
foulness from our breath has fed vegetation.— 

Dr. J. H. HANNAFORD, 





THE DAIRY. 


A GOOD COW. 


Prof. Robertson says: A good cow is flat- 
ribbed just back of the shoulders, and has well- 
sprung ribs further back. She has broad, flat 
ribs, and so far apart that one can lay two fin- 
gers between them. Her skin should be loose 
and flappy over the flank, and her umbilical 
developments should be firm and strong, with 
the veins of the belly very prominent. She 
should be broad between the eyes, should have 
a short and slightly disked face, and bright and 
prominent eyes. Besides, the poll or forehead 
should be long between the horns and the eye; 
the neck should be clean and thin, the back- 
bone strong, the pelvic arch high, the hams thin 
to give ample room for a large udder, and the 
tail should be long,slim or flat. She shou'd have 
a long udder, extending well back and in front, 
—one that will be soft and flabby when milked 
out,—and should have a three-fold, wedge- 
shaped form, the general tendency of weight 
being toward the udder, indicating power to 
produce milk. 


HANDLE MILK CAREFULLY. 


Milk should be disturbed as little as possible 
before it is set, and should be strained directly 
into the creaming vessel after milking. It is 
bad policy to strain milk into a large pan, and 
dip it thence into other vessels for creaming. 
The agitation and exposure to the air occasioned 
promotes the clotting of the fibrine and prevents 
a thorough separation of the cream. The 
creaming vessel should have a smooth surface 
and should be a good conductor of heat. Tin is 
the best material. A large can that cools off 
slowly will cream as well as, or better, than a 
small can rapidly cooled, as in such the sides 
may be kept cool enough to prevent changes in 
fibrine, while the mass of milk is still moder- 
ately warm, and affords the best physical con- 
ditions for the separation of the cream. The 
creaming vessel should have a shape giving as 
little surface of milk in proportion to the amount 
contained as it is possible to have. This con- 
dition is best fulfilled by a spherical vessel, but 
this form is inconvenient. The next best form 
is cylindrical. The ratio of surface volume 
diminishes as the size of the spherical cylinder 
increases. A shallow setting furnishes large 
surface exposure to the air and the bottom and 
sides of the vessel. The conditions are very 
favorable to the coagulation of fibrine, and it 
would be expected to get a slow and imperfect 
creaming. In reality this is the case, as 
milk set in this manner is not usually 


skimmed until after thirty-six hours. By 
this time some acid is developed which has a 
tendency to neutralize the effect of the fibrine 
clots, so that a fair creaming is obtained. This, 
however, is not as good as may be obtained in 
ten hours by setting under the most favorable 
conditions. — Wisconsin Experiment Station 
Bulletin. 





HOW TO PACK BUTTER FOR WINTER USE, 


The butter is put in quantities sufficient to 
make a layer of five or six inches; this is for 
the sake of tight, compact pressing, to avoid air 
spaces, and to get all the surplus moisture out 
of the butter. A common potato masher is a 
good thing to press the butter down with, and 
it should not only be packed solidly, but the 
water which comes from it should be drained 
off before any more butter is put in. A little 
dry salt is then sprinkled over the surface of the 
packed butter, and another layer is put in and 
treated in the same way. The package is thus 
filled within a quarter of an inch of the top, 
when a clean muslin cloth, dipped in cold, 
clear water, is laid over the top, extending over 
the edge of the package one inch. This is cov- 
ered with dry salt, well pressed down; the 
overhanging edge of the cloth is turned over on 





the salt; another piece of wet cloth is laid over 
the salt and cut to fit the top of the package, 
and the cover is put on and fastened down se- 
curely. The filled packages are at once moved 
to the place where they are to be kept, which 
should be a coo! spring house ora cellar; a 
dry place is not desirable, as the shrinkage of 
the packages will cause air to be admitted and 
the butter to be injured. But the place should be 
airy, well ventilated, and free from mildew. But- 
ter thus packed has been kept a year in the 
most perfect condition, and has been thought by 
some experts to be preferable to the perfectly 
fresh butter, on account of the desirable pe- 
culiar nutty flavor of such butter, which re- 
quires some time for its development, with en- 
tire seclusion from the air; the change of the 
fats by which the flavor is. produced being an 
inherent one, due to the action of the small 
quantity of free oxygen existing in the butter 
at the time of the packing.—Country Gentle- 
man. 


FARMS THE BEST PROPERTY. 


The interest on the Massachusetts state 
house loan, recently put on the market nets the 
purchaser only 2 514 percent. There isn’t a good 
farm in the state of Maine but, purchased at 
its selling value, and run by a business man, 
with every stroke of labor hired, will net its 
owner more than twice the above rate of inter- 
est. And best of all, there is no place where a 
young man and his wife who have got the 
“sand” in them can put themselves under em- 
ployment, and live by themselves in quiet inde- 
pendence, and have as much cash to show for 
their labor at the end of the year, as to work 





for the owner of such a farm. There is no | 


guess work about what we hereclaim. Weare 
situated so we happen to know something about 
it. Then why all this talk that “farming don’t 
pay?” Itisall nonsense. A good farm well 
handled is the best paying property among us 
for the owner and the employed. Figures will 
tell.—Z. A. Gilbert. 





ENSILAGE FOR SHEEP. 


Mr. George McKerrow, a successful sheep 
raiser of Wisconsin, in answer to an inquiry as 
to his opinion regarding ensilage for sheep, 
says: “I have never used it, but have been ob- 
serving its effects on my neighbors’ flocks, and 
the conclusions I have come to after six years of 
observation and inquiry are these: 

“‘1st.—Ensilage is a cheap ration. 
friends wintered 100 
pounds per day of trosted corn ensilage, and 
what straw they wouldeat. This at $1.50 per 
ton for ensilage would winter each ewe (six 
months) for $1.14, or at $2 per ton for $1.44, 
which in this section is very cheap wintering 


One of my 


This flock looked as well in the spring as in the | 


fall, but their lamb crop does not appear satis- 
factory to me, and 1 think the ensilage business 
was overdone with the ewes for the good ot 
their progeny. 

“2d.—Sheep feeders of my acquaintance who 
are successfal at the business claim that ensilage 
is excellent for fattening, and that sheep take on 
flesh rapidly when fed heavily with grain and 
ensilage, and I agree with them here, as it is 
the tendency of sheep being fed heavily on grain 
to become feverish and constipated, and the 
succulent nature of the ensilage will overcome 
this condition, and as they are fed but a short 


time their digestive organs appear able to stand | 
| Box 463. 


the action of the acids without any apparent 
evil effects.” i 


BRITISH FARMING. 








Judging from an American standpoint the 
farms are often more beautiiul and picturesque 
than desirably arranged. They are very often 
irregular in shape, and cut up into many fields. 
The many trees beautiful to look upon most in- 
juriously affect the crops. The farm houses 
are not always either convenient nor comfort- 
able, while an American needs much persua- 
tion before he is willing to admit that the ar- 
rangement of the stables, sheds, etc., is such as 
to give the most convenient care of the stock. 
In Scotland large numbers of women are seen 
weeding the turnips or mangles, and the great 
acreage in these crops and in other crops scarce- 
ly known with us is an interesting thing. I can- 
not believe it is prejudice which makes me 
think the average American laborer does con 
siderably more in a day than does his English 
fellow. The vehicles and implements as a class 
are noticably heavy. The farm wagons and 
carts look exceedingly clumsy to us. The 
plows are very heavy and take a narrow fur- 
row, say nine inches. The average quality of 
the stock is good, but it is a great mistake to 
suppose there is not a great deal of inferior live 
stock in England. The very large numbers, 
and often great excellence of the sheep, is as 
noticable as the comparatively small numbers 
of pigs.— Prof. G. W. Morrow,in Farm, Field 
and Stockman. 


DITCHING PLOW. 


Recently I discovered a peeuliar ditching 
plow with which two men and a team can 
loosen the earth for a tile ditch three feet deep 
and a mile longinaday. It wasin the hands 
of the inventor, who is a wealthy man. It is 
not patented nor is it manufactured and for 
sale, but any good blacksmith can make them. 
Desiring one I took this to a country black- 
smith for a pattern and the implement cost 
about $20. Itis of peculiar construction and 
requires an expert plowman to hold it. The 
team walks astride the ditch and the double 
whiffietree has to be nine feet in length. The 
team goes three “bouts” ,jwhich loosens the 
earth 15 inches deep; this is then thrown out 
when three “‘bouts” more complete the job. 

Ithaca, N.Y. GALEN WILSON. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
cured by ::: 
CUTICURA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING anp BEAv- 
F tifying the skin of children and infants and 






ates torturing, disfiguring, itchy, scaly and 
imply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with 
foes of hair, from infancy to old age, the CurI- 
curA RemeEDIEs are infallible. 

CurTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
diseases, from pimples to scrofula. « 

Soldeverywhere. Price—CUTICURA, 50c,; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


B@ Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
= beautified by CuTICURA SOAP. 
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~~ 


KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and weakness 
cured by CUTICURA ANrI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 2c. 


M AN AGE WANTED on SALARY 


$2000 per YEAR 


To open a branch office in your locality. Business 
purely mercantile. One that will inspire you with 
yride, pleasure and profit. Trade established. 
No peddling. J. E. SHEPARD, Cincinnati, O. 
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Hoots 
Sarsaparila 


Poses 
One Dalat 


Whe Chief Reason for the great suc- 


cess of llood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. Itis merit that wins, and the 

tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 
. s rilla or blood puri 
Merit WINS ser vetore the pubtic 
jiood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
R and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
fleadache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
fired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength. 
ns the Nerves, builds up the Whole System, 
Yiood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug- 
1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 


& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


Tutt’s Pills 


To cure costiveness the medicine must 
be more than a purgative. To be per- 
tnanent, it must contain 


Tonic, Alterative and 
Cathartic Properties. 


Tutt’s Pills possess these qualities in 
an eminent degree, and 


Speedily Restore 


to the bowels their natual peristaltic 
motion, so essential to regularity. 


Sold Everywhere, 
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Trade Mark. 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOULITING FOW LS. 
This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 


8-Ib cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per cin, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 


BELLE CITY FODDER and 


ENSILAGE 


CUTTER. 


All Sizes for Power and 
Hand use. Carriers of 


lenath. Horse Powers, Ett, 


nd for Free Lilustrated ( atalocue 








and Price List, with SILO AND 
#ENSILAGE TREATISE. 
Racine, 


Belle City Mfg. Co., wis. 


THUS AE Rar te weve 


PROPER AERATION si.AZ4PaccBoox 


POST PAID.IO CTS. FREE TO THOSE SENDING 
STAMP-AND-STAT ING:NUMBE Ror COWS KEPT 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY => 


E L.HILL MSsce en Nass 
YCLOPEDIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO 


86 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON 
ERTELUS VICTOR . 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATEZ, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


To canvass for one of the largest, oldest- 
established, BEST-K NOWN NURSE- 
RIES in’ the country. Most Liberal Terms. 
Tnequaled facilities 

GENEVA NURSERY entcti a Si6: 
»~&T. SMITH, CENEVA, NEW YORK 


. 





EARLY DECAY. 


The Woful Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples; 
Clammy Hands; 
Weak Eyes, Insan'- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis; 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicoeele, &c. 
PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Braia and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, _ 
covery, List of Cases, References, Symptoms, Me thoc 
and Prices Mailed FREE. Strictest Secrecy. Consul- 
tation Free. Address 


Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston. 
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WHITAKER, 


Editor. 











rae week's ‘*Interests” will be devoted 
io washing and ironing, making soap, ex- 
rractiDg stains, and doing up fine laces. 
several correspondents will find answers to 
sheit queries in that issue. 





Without criticising Mrs. Parsons’ ex- 
ellent breakfast recipes in another col- 
wn ‘+ would be pertinent to say that the 
yse of so many eggs in the rules given 
indicates that prices are lower in Wiscon- 
sin than at the East, where eggs are now 
peginning to be eggs and the housewife 


sJculates closely how many she uses. 





| overheard a lady telling of a cucumber 
pi which she had eaten and pronounced 
soo, to which her companion replied, it 
‘ido’ matter much of what you made the 
oundation of a pie if you pat good enough 
things with it. Which is quite true, yet I 
| like to know how that cucumber pie 








woul 

was made. Can any one send a rule? 
CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Good Rules for Making Pickles to Sell or 


Garnish the Home Table. 





Store pickles are pat up in an attractive 
style and taste well, but one always has a 
ae ion concerning their beautiful green 
oles. Sometimes factory-made pickles 
look and taste like the home-made, but the 


cgloriess vinegar in them creates a distrust 


ag to its purity. 

Choice home-made pickles free from all 
poisonous coloring, matter and destructive 
acids, can generally be found at the wom- 
en's exchanges in the cities where if neatly 
put up they find ready sale. But so care- 
fully must everything be selected and pre- 
pared that the’ ordinary,home-made pickle, 
plain or mixed, would find no market at 
these exchanges. The ingredients should 
be carefully selected, neatly prepared and 
put up in labelled, bottles or small jars. 
Attention to the smallest details will raise 
the price of the pickle, or even decide upon 
its sale at any price. 

Food for home consumption deserves 
ust as careful preparation as that by which 
we expect to turn a penny; and for those 
who are first 

EXPERIMENTING IN PICKLE-MAKING 
this year or for those who have forgotten 
just how they made them last year, a few 
suggestions are given. It is never safe to 
pick cucumbers for pickles by proxy. You 
are sure to have them brought in of all sizes 
and stages of growth, some yellow with age 
and many with stems broken off; beside 
you have no assurance that the vines have 
been carefully looked over to insure an- 
other picking of uniform size. The pickle- 
maker herself knows best what she needs 
and looks the vines over carefully every 
lay, cutting the cucumbers before they are 
too large with scissors, because a broken 
stem spoils not only the looks but the 
coodness of the pickle. Three inches is 
long enough to allow them to grow, and if 
to be sold they should be half an inch 


smaller. 
POR PLAIN CUCUMBER PICKLES 
an old rule says: Scald the cucumbers two 
mornings in a weak brine and on the third 
put them in cold vinegar to which has been 
added apiece of alum. As soon as the 
ucumbers are pickled put them in a large 
earthern bowl and pour over boiling water 
and salt in the proportion of one-quarter 
«p of salt to three quarts of water; the 
bext morning drain off this water and scald 


again with a fresh brine, then on the third 
morning heat enough vinegar to cover 
with a lump of alum dissolved in it; pour 


over the pickles and let them stand until 
the next day, then dsain, put into stone 
jars and pour cold vinegar over them. To 
each gallon of vinegar used should be 
added one-half cup of white mustard seed, 
a small piece of alum, one tablespoonful of 
brown sugar, and a few bruised horse- 
Lay some grape leaves over 
the top and lay a weight upon these. 
Vover and set in a cool place. Watch the 
pickles closely and if a scum rises and 
some grow soft pick out these, drain off 
the vinegar, scald it and pour over the 
pickles again. It is well to add more sugar 
to the vinegar after scalding. 

This is a plain pickle, but by the addi- 
tion of small onions and green peppers 
Which have been scalded in a brine as di- 
rected for cucumbers, a good mixed pickle 
iS made, 


radish roots. 


A MUSTARD PICKLE 


‘8 appetizing and not much trouble to 
Make. It keeps best when sealed but 
Without it will be good tor a long time. 
Take equal quantities of sliced cucumbers 
or very small whole cucumbers, sliced 
green tomatoes, cauliflower broken up and 
button onions. Cover with strong salt 
water for twenty-four hours, then scald the 
brine, skim, and dissolve in it a bit of 
alum. Pour over the pickle, let it stand 
until cold and then drain. Prepare vinegar 
suilicient to cover it by adding to each 
wart one cup of brown sugar, one-half 
‘up of flour, and one-fourth pound of 
Qustard. Boil the sugar and vinegar; 
mix the flour and mustard and stir the 
boiling vinegar into it. Pour over the 
pickles. Most farmer's wives like 
TO SALT CUCUMBERS 

lor winter use. To do so make a brine of 
salt and water strong enough to bear up 
an egg the size of a silver quarter. Drop 
the cucumbers into this brine as they are 
picked and be sure that they are always 
kept under the brine by a weight. This 











method is a better one than packing in 
clear salt. 

A COMPLICATED METHOD 
of making cucumber pickles is taken from 
the Delineator. It reads as follows: 

Gather each day all the cucumbers that 
are of proper size and pack them in a stone 
jar, placing first a layer of salt, then a layer 
of cucumbers, then another layer of salt 
and so on until the desired quantity has 
been obtained. 

Be careful to keep the contents of the 
jar under brine by means of a weight. 

By the time the last cucumbers have 
been two days inthe salt, a brine will have 
formed in the jarand it should be strong 
enough to bear up an egg. 

Remove the cucumbers from the brine 
and look them over carefully, throwing 
away any that may have grown soft. Lay 
the sound cucumbers in clear water for 
twenty-four hours, and if they are suf- 
ficiently freshened, which can be deter- 
mined by tasting, they are ready for 
pickling. 

Line a porcelain kettle with grape or 
cabbage leaves. Place in it a layer of cu- 
cumbers, cover with leaves, and sift over 
them a little powdered alum, then add 
another layer of cucumbers, leaves and 
alum. Use only one tablespoonful ot alum 
to each gallon of cucumbers. 

Add sufficient cold water to cover and 
heat as slowly as possible, allow it to re- 
main at the simmering point about four 
hours. This process will green them in a 
much more healthful way than by the old 
way of using a brass kettle. 

Now rinse the cucumbers in fresh water 
and place in a stone jar with a tew red 
peppers. Take as much vinegar as will cov- 
er them and to every gallon allow a table- 
spoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of whole 
black peppers, ten cloves, ten allspice, and 
a dozen blades of mace. Tie the spice in 
bags, and place both sugar amd spices in 
the vinegar. Heat to the boiling point 
and pour it over the cucumbers, cover 
tightly. Next day heat the vinegar and 
spices again and pour over, repeat the op- 
eration the third time. In two weeks the 
pickles will be ready to use. 








GLIMPSES AT A WESTERN TABLE. 





Savory Breakfasts, 
Prepare, 


Simple, Easy to 





A really tempting bill of fare is graham 
mush, cream, fruit, potato puffs, savory eggs, 
codfish tuast, rice fritters, honey and coffee. 

Graham Mush.—Into one quart of boiling 
water sift graham meal to make a stiff batter, 
boil ten minutes, and serve hot or cold. A tea- 
spoonful of salt should be added to the water, 
before sifting in the meal. . 

Potato Puffs —One quart of mashed potato, 
two tablespoons of butter, two well beaten eggs, 
salt and pepper to season. Beat together and 
bake in well buttered muffin pans. Serve hot. 

Savory Eggs.—Slice four or five hard boiled 
eggs, place on the fire with one quart of roast 
meat gravy, one chopped onion, two table- 
spoons of butter, salt and pepper to season. 
Stew ten minutes and serve hot. 

Codfish Toast.—One cup of salt codfish, 
picked fine and freshened. Place in stew pan 
with one pint of sweet milk, salt, pepper and 
butter to season palatably. Stew five minutes 
and spread over slices of soaked and buttered 
toast. Serve hot. 

Rice Fritters.—One tea cup boiled rice, 
mashed fine, two eggs, two teaspoons of buiter, 
one pint sweet miik, flower to make a batter 
thick enough to fry, two teaspoons of baking 
powder. Beat well. Fry as other griddle cakes. 
Serve with honey and butter. 

Mary CURRIER PARSONS. 





RELISH AND SEASONING. 


Theodore Child in a series of articles on del- 
icate feasting in Harper’s Bazar says: The 
worthy cook who is empress of my kitchen, 
queen of my stomach, and therefore mistress of 
my humor, won my confidence by a simple re- 
mark she made the first time I had friends to 
dinner after she had entered upon her duties. 
‘‘Monsieur,” she said, for she is of Gaulish 
origin—‘*Monsieur, I am very pleased to see 
that none of the gentlemen last night touched 
the salt cellar. I could not desire a finer com- 
pliment.” 

If I or my guests had found it necessary to 
rufiie the smooth surface of the salt-cellar, and 
add a pinch to any of the dishes, it would have 
been a proof that my cook had not succeeded 
in seasoning her dishes to the point. 

A cook having any self-respect, and any re- 
spect for his art, has a right to feel insulted if 
a guest proceeds to powder his food with salt 
and pepper before having even tasted it. Such 
a barbarous proceeding implies disastrous social 
antecedents on the part of the guest, unaccus- 
tomed to delicate eating, or a callousness and 
bluntness of palate which renders him unwor- 
thy to taste any but the rankest food and the 
most scarifying of spiritous liquors. 

For such palates as these, deadened by the 
abuse of tobacco and whiskey, have been in- 
vented special relishes of # penetrating and 
tiery nature, fabricated according to recipes be- 
queathed by deceased noblemen, and sold in 
bottles decorated with strange labels, and under 
titles which I will not enumerate. 

In order to facilitate the use of these diabol- 
ical and dyspepsia-producing relishes, the con- 
trivance known as a cruet-stand bas been elab. 
orated, and now for years and years has fig- 
ured on Anglo-Saxon dinner tables, as a 
hideous and ever-present reminder of the 
wretched state into which the art of cookery 
has fallen in Anglo Saxon countries. 

Let it be remembered first of all, and above 
all, that seasoning is the business of the cook, 
and that unless the relish is imparted to the 
food during the process of cooking, it cannot 
be imparted afterward. When your meat or 
vegetables are served on the table and on your 
plate, you will vainly sprinkle them with sajt 
and pepper and sauces; you will simply be eat- 
ing meat and vegetables and seasoning matter, 
but you will not be eating seasoned meat or 
seasoned vegetables. 

The perfection of seasoning brings out the 











peculiar savor of each article of food, and 
never allows the seasoning to usurp the place of 
the savor. The skill of the cook is shown by 
the nicety with which he judges his propor- 
tions, so as to form a suave whole in which all 
the elements are harmonized, and none allowed 
to dominate. 





MALACHI AND MYSELF. 


BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 








CHAPTER XXI. 


Dr. Campton felt it his duty to look after us 
aod came with his wife before the first week at 
Simon’s was out. “I'd have given you a pret- 
tier house, Rosie,” ae whispered, “will now, if 
you'll say the right word.” 

I shook my head but smiled. 

Mrs. Campton asked me if I had decided to 
open a school for children. If so, she could as- 
sure me of several, her little girls among them. 

I thanked her, ana said if I did make such 
decision I should be delighted to take them. 

After they left Simon told us that a teacher 
for the public school in the district would be 
needed in September. If I wished to teach he 
thought I could have the situation. 

My mother looked troubled when I replied 
that perhaps I had better apply forit. Then I 
went on to say I had been thinking seriously 
about our affairs. Though my mother’s and 
my share of my father’s estate were well in- 
vested he must know, as I did, that our income 
would be small, and I thought I ought to be 
doing something to add to it. We had gladly 
accepted his offer of a home, but we should pay 
our part of the housekeeping, and Candace was 
to be our special expense, for she was indispen- 
sable to my mother’s comfort. 

He was glad I took such a sensible view of 
things, though he felt it a privilege to contribute 
towards my mother’s support. Still he hoped 
I would not attempt too much. That school 
was small and considered easy ; it might be just 
the thing for me. 

As a result of this discussion I entered upon 
my duties as school-mistress early in Septem- 
ber. My pupils ranged from four to sixteen 
years of age,and I am glad tosay that my 
previous unfavorable opinion of children was 
largely modified by intercourse with these. 
Going to the work with great distaste, I was 
agreeably surprised to find that I gradually ac- 
quired a fondness for it, and that I was becom- 
ing warmly attached tou my charge. So true it 
is that the most unpleasant employment entered 
into heartily and faithfully performed, becomes 
agreeable; and that the hardships of life prove 
to be our greatest blessings. 

I went home one day at noon with my hands 
full of flowers and my basket heaped with fruit 
—gifts of the children—in the happiest mood 
for months. A long spray of clematis among 
the flowers remin«led me of the young vine I had 
transplanted for my mother, and then of Mal- 
achi; and I wished that I could see him, to 
thank him personally for his gifts of flowers in 
my illness. 

That he was recovering slowly was all I had 
heard in nearly four months, for Mr. Bradley 
did not need supplies from the Gallishan farm, 
and so the wagoner hadn’t called. Yet I often 
longed for more explicit information. 

I was occupied with these thoughts all the 
way home. As I opened the porch-door I 
heard a voice that set my heart beating furious- 
ly. The person speaking came forward eagerly 
to greet me, a glad ring in his tones and a happy 
light in his large, grey eyes. 

My wish was granted, but all thought of his 
flowers and of thankfulness for them had van- 
ished. And I had no welcome, save a murmur 
of surprise, as I extended my hand to meet his, 
so confusing had been this sudden joy. 

“I want you to show Mr. Gallishan how finely 
the clematis he gave me has grown,” said my 
mother. ‘‘We’ve been talking about that and— 
and about”— 

She hesitated and looked up at him with a 
significant smile. 

Suffering had refined and lent an indescribable 
charm to his features. Even his peculiar nose 
looked no longer uncomely, and all the lines of 
his face spoke of a gentle patience, yet of a 
strength of character that compelled admira- 
tion. He stood erect and firmly with scarcely a 
trace of lameness. 

“The very model of manly goodness and 
vigor,—one of nature’s truest noblemen,” was 
my mental comment, as I waited to see if he in- 
tended to finish my mother’s remark. 

He merely returned her a smile of equal sig- 
nificance. 

Putting down my basket and my flowers I 
led the way to the garden and, recovering self- 
possession as we stepped into open air, asked 
about his lameness. 

“That is nothing to speak of now,” he said, 
“though it has been tedious.” Then abruptly, 
and in lower tones—‘‘Do you remember last 
year at this time? Today is the anniversary of 
the picnic, as I suppose you are aware. I 
couldn’t let it pass without seeing you.” 

He paused, as if for me to speak. I felt that 
his eyes were reading my face, and avoided 
looking at him, while the hot blood rushed to my 
cheeks in foolish shame at recollection of my 
ugly dress at that time. 

We were now near a plot called mother’s. 
To change the drift of talk I pointed at Grand- 
mother Murray’s rose-bush. 

“A hundred years old,” saidI. ‘Damask, 
grafted on a wild rose,” and then I moved on 
toward the clematis. 

To detain me he laid a hand lightly on my 
shoulder. “One moment—just a moment,” he 
said hurriedly. ‘I must tell you what I have 
come for today. I know you can’t have for- 
gotten the picnic. I shall never forget it. Your 
sweet submission then, to what must have 
been hateful and painful, led me to change my 
whole plan of life; so drew my heart towards 
you, that I have decided to give up studying 
law, and to gratify my mother by returning to 
the old farm and endeavoring to retrieve it; and 
to try to win you to go there as my wife.” 

The hand on my shoulder trembled, as he 
continued in an agitated voice: 

“‘Rose,—my rose,—you have been that to me 
from the moment I first saw you in that queer 
hat and shawl. And the hope of telling you so 
some day, as I now have, has helped me to 
overcome the dislike I had for a farmer’s life. 
{ can only offer you, like the wild rose, the 
strength of my love for your sweetness and 
grace; but I have your mother’s approval, and 
she will be as dear to me as my own mother.” 

I drew myself aside and his hand fell from 
my shoulder. Still he went on, wistfully. “Let 
me have you dear, always at my side; not only 
to help me, butthat I may have the right to 
help you, to work for you, to comfort you in 
trial and trouble. You do not know how I 
have longed for that privilege in the sorrow 
and sickness you have had the past year.” 

In spite of what my heart yearned for, and of 
what my conscience showed me to be right, I 
did not answer, but moved a step forward. Yet 
he came once more to my side, with a small 
package in his hand. Holding the contents 





toward me, I revognized the faded boquet of 





violets and anemones. One glance I gave it in 
dismay. The dinner bell rang and I was glad 
to turn towards the house. He turned also, 
saying sadly, “This has deepened my love, 
dear, and filled and brightened many a heavy 
hour with hopeful thoughts of this meeting.” 

“Please, please, Mr. Gallishan!” I said, in 
great perplexity and confusion, wringing my 
nands a8 I spoke. “If it—it ought not—I 
wish—” 

“I see, I understand,” he interjected bitterly. 
Well—that is all. I’ll not detain you longer. 
May you be spared what I now teel!” and with 
a gesture of contempt he let the boquet fall to 
the ground, 

We had reached the porch. My mother sat 
there, Xpectancy in look and mein. The glance 
at Mr. Gallishan ended in tears. Without a 
word I went to my chamber, my whole nature 
in tumult, self-arguing, conscience upbraiding. 

And conscience would not be silenced by the 
flimsy ¢xcuses summoned to palliate my heart- 
less conduct, For a long time my brain seemed 
on fire from the utter self-scorm that at last 
swept through and through the recollections of 
his kindness and noblenessin contrast with my 
contemptible behavior. And yet, “I could not 
co otherwise,” was my continual protest, while 
I did feel sorry for him,and when I recalled his 
last words, almost heart-broken with grief and 
remorse. 

My mother came up after a while, said with 
quivering lips Mr. Gallishan had gone, and I 
ought to have my dinner. I said I did not 
want it and, alarmed at the strange, drawn ex- 
pression of her features, burst into tears. 

“You have grieved me deeply, Rose,” she 
said. “I’m afraid you’ve done the young 
mau greatinjury. It is a fearful thing to have 
the making or marring of a life in your power. 
Such a sensitive nature as his is often unable to 
rally from a shock like the one he has just had. 
I needed no words to tell me what had taken 
place; and my heart ached for him when he 
bade me good-by, and said if I ever wanted a 
friend to come to him.” 

Her voice shook pitifully as she added: “O 
Rose, how could you, how could you? I 
thought you loved him.” 

“So I do,” I sobbed passionately. 
cannot be a farmer’s wife.” 

She looked at me sternly, a bright red spot in 
either cheek, her beautiful eyes flashing as I 
had never before seen them. ‘Did you tell him 
that ?” 

“Oh, no. I gave him no answer.” 

“T am thankful you had the grace not to in- 
sult him by saying so. But why can’t you bea 
farmer’s wife?’ 

‘‘Because—because—Oh, mother dear! We 
have always had hardships and care and trial, 
haven’t we? And—and—the papers often say 
that farmers’ wives are the saddest and the 
hardest working women in the whole country.” 

“Go and prove that a falsehood, Rose. It is 
your duty todoso. Mr. Gallishan is doing his 
best to prove that the life of a farmer is a noble 
one. You are not worthy to be his wife. But 
if he is willing to take you, you ought to be 
proud to go and do your part.” 

A heavy sigh told what a disappointment I 
had given her, and she soon left me to my dis- 
mal cogitations. 


“But I 





PAINTS AND BRUSHES. 


Mrs. Harrison’s Love for China Painting. 








Mrs. Harrison is continually buying pretty 
forms in French china or English tiling, which 
she puts away in her closet tor future decoration: 
Many vases, platters, bowls and odd pieces are 
contributed by friends, to whom they are fre- 
quently presented, a long time afterwards, em- 
bellished with a spray of heartease, rosemary or 
sea flowers. Mrs. Harrison makes child’s play 
of butter patties, but of late she has been decc- 
rating bread and milk sets for baby favors. 
Some very beautiful desigus have come from 
her brush in the shape of pot-rests for breakfast 
and tea-tables. A white tile is selected, on 
which she scatters garlands, wreaths and clus- 
ters of lotus, poppies, convolvuli, laurel, bay 
and myrtle fowers immortalized in verse and 
history. Corresponding to the remarque 
adopted by famous artists, Mrs. Harrison em- 
ploys a little four-leaf clover, which she tucks 
away under a shell or bud for love and luck. 
A wall paper, a piece of furniture cloth, artists’ 
silk, and occasionally a napkin will attract her 
attention, suggesting something for a new de- 
sign, while fancy cards are caretully preserved 
and pretty sketches cut from magazines and 
papers are pasted in a scrap book for future 
ideas. Candle-sticks, cracker-boxes, frappe- 
bowls, saucers for flower-pots, chocolate jugs, 
buttermilk pitchers and dome-shaped covers for 
cheese and bisquits are some of the quaint 
pieces on which Mrs. Harrison has been engaged 
of late. She painted several nursery tubs, in 
one of which the pretty McKee babies take 
their daily plunge. 





TELL IT IN A WHISPER. 


Sarah Orne Jewett will be 40 next September, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward is 38, Lucy Larcom is 63, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford is 54, Edith M. Thom- 
as is 35, Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune) is 59, 
Amelie Rives-Chanler will be 26 this month, 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is 39, and she 
published her first story when only 18; Celia 
Thaxter is 53, Mrs. Croly (Jennie June) is 57, 
Miss Braddon is 52, Blanche Willis Howard is 
42, Rose Terry Cooke is 62, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps-Ward is 45 this month, Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney is 27, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson is 41; nobody ever found out exactly 
the age of Miss Woolsey (Susan Coolidge), but 
it is believed that she was born in 1845, which 
would make her age 44; Mrs. Margaret Wade 
Deland, author of “John Ward, Preacher,” is 
31, and Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton) is 
at least 28 years older. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
is 70. 


WOMEN AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Frances Willard urges women to read the 
newspapers. She says: “Women area setof 
passivities on that subject, as a class; and I am 
never more annoyed for my ‘sect’ than when 
the newsboy goes trotting through at full speed, 
if he finds the car contains chiefly women, nev- 
er dreaming that they want a paper. I clutch 
his sleeve witha vim, and buy one of every 
variety he has, and ask him what he is thinking 
about, to lose patronage in that way. Gossip is 
nothing but small news—the nickles, pennies 
and dimes, while the newspaper deals in dollars 
and V’s and X’s; so it widens the mind more to 
read the newspaper than to gossip about the 
neighbors.” 














I said to a puny girl once, ‘You look so pale, 
I am afraid you don’t get fresh air enough.” 
Her reply was, “Oh, yes, I get a great deal of 
air! I’m a sittin’ on the doorsteps every night.” 
She lived on a narrow, dirty street, with high 
brick buildings on either side, and a gas-house 
near by. This stifling atmosphere was her idea 
of fresh air.— Boston Letter. 





Mrs. Harrison plans for the reconstruction of 





the White House a-la the old formula: “Takea 
hole and pour the cannon around it.” But as 
she has tried the domicile and the rest of us 
have not we should abide by her judgment.— 
Boston Commonwealth. 





Many happy results can be traced to woman’s 
connection with the grange. Whatever results 
have been accomplished in the past the future 
promises brighter ones.—Mrs. J. A. Allen of 
Wallingford, Conn. 





The jeweler’s art is now called into requisition 
by fashionable sewing societies. Circling the 
rim of a fine gold thimble a wreath ot forget- 
me-nots should certainly satisfy the most 
fastidious. 


Julian Hawthorne’s five daughters bear the 
names Hildegarde, Gwendolin, Gladys, Beatrice 
and Imogen. 











An Andover, Vt., correspondent writes: 
“The tea set arrived some three weeks ago. I 
am much pleased with it. It is better than I 
expected.” 


An East Rindge, N. H., subscriber writes 
us: “The dinner set has arrived safe and sound 
and I am pleased with it.” 











AN ARGUMENT THAT WEIGHS. 





I went into Smith’s coal yard today an asked | 


an important question. “Mr. Smith” I said, 
“there are five farmers across the river, two 
miles out, who come in here to have their hay 
and straw weighed every time they sell any. 
How many times do you weigh for them in a 
year?” He told me in ten minutes. ‘‘Nineteen 
times last year.” ‘Now,’ I said, ‘‘It spoils an 
hour every time they come in to your scales, 
don’t it?” “Yes.” ‘Farm work is $4.00 per 
day; 40 cents an hour. Add weigh bill, makes 
it 50 cents. Fifty times nineteen, $9.50; inter- 
est on $1.58. Each farmer pays about $2.00 a 
year, time and fee, for your scales. That is tke 
interest on $35.” “Yesand why?” So I told 
him, and repeat it for the benefit of our readers. 
Osgood & Thompson, Binghamton, N. Y., 
make a warranted U.S. Standard 3 ton scale 
for $35. If the average cost to a farmer per 
year for hiring his weighing done, is $2.00 the 
average farmer can afford to buy an ‘‘Osgood.” 
If he does not think so, then put it in another 
way. When there are at least five farmersina 
neighborhood, they can certainly afford it. 
“But $35?” Donot beincredulous. Send for 
their illustrated catalogue and get full particu- 
lars.” EM. 








"BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Normal class of Domestic Economy and 
Industrial Art will reopen the first Wednesday in 
October. Early application is advisable as the 
number is limited to twelve. 

For terms apply to the General Superintendent, 

MISS C. V. DRINKWATER 40 Berkeley St. 














VERY family requires the — best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home and cooking the food. All 


will agree to this. proposition, but, some may be in 
doubt where “‘ the best ”’ may be obtained. To such we 
address ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. _ If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 
send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 


We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 


tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and Ceneral Convenience. 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





> Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided ment 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. @ 


THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 
Leads All its Competitors. z 
It works either rags or 
yarn, is Simple, Durable, 
and EASY TO OPERATE, 
Price, by mail, 
Plain, $1.00. 
Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send 
for Circulars, S 
Agents Wanted, 
G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 




















tise on the culture of ducks, 
with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, ete. 
Giving alsoan experience of near- 
ly thirty! years by the author, 
Price 50 cents 
JAMES RANKING -}#en 
ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Piow or Lawn Mower. Show 
or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du 
plicated. Catalogue free. The Whitman & 
Barnes Mfe Co.. Boston, Wass 


South Easton, Mase¥** 
REPAIRS this to your hardware Dealer 


[" IS BOOK is a complete trea- 











IMPORTANT 


— 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
PREMIUM LIST. 





Readers of this paper receive in four is- 
sues more reading designed especially for 
women than they do in many of the cheap 
monthly domestic publications which owe 
much of their size to advertising matter. 
This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every 
week ; it treats of timely topics and inci- 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 
women will be overlooked. Theaim is to 
make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 

Everyone is welcome to write for the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite 
recipe, a personal comment, or a question. 
Anything will be welcome. 


This department has proved so very | 


popular that we wish to make a special 
effort to bring its good things to the atten- 
tion of a widely increasing circle of read- 
ers. As we believe that none can present 
the claims of the paper so forcefully and so 
candidly as those to whom it is familiar 
and who have received benefit from its 
we aly visits—we wish to have them act as 
agents and canvassers for us. But we do 
not expect them to work for nothing; to 
remunerate them for the labor we offer as 
premiums some reliable articles, useful in 
every household, which the editor of the 
Women’s Interests page has personally 
selected for their desirability, and person- 
ally recommends. Most of them are in 
practical use by her. 

All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own 
subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of 
the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 
member of a family to stop his subscription 
and order the paper sent to some other 


member. 
LEMON SQUEEZER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 
used and recommended by the Cooking school. 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary 
cup ortumbler. Piace half a lemon upon the 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the 
wrist all the juice is extracted, entirely free 
from seeds and pulp. 


COFFEE MAKER, 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the “Perfect Coffee Maker.” 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS. 


oe one poe eeere at $2.00 we will 

send a pair of eight-inch shears with plated 

blades and Japanned handles. 2 
GRIDDLE. 


Forone year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a patent cake griddle which fits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 
on it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 
griddle. The cakes are of uniform size and 





thickness and thus pake evenly. No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. , 


For one thwe months’ subscription at fifty 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scrub 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re- 
volving socket, making it adjustable to any 
position, and adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors is re- 
duced one half. 

STEAM COOKER. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wil‘ 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. Tais cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever ie placed in the lower 
pat, the steam rises and passes round and 
thr ugh the steamer and cooks the food placed 
above. The odor of boiling beef, cabbage, on- 
ions and other strong-flavored foods is kept out 
of the room while the steamer is in use. 

PICKLE STAND AND TONGS. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 we will send 
a handsome pickle stand of colored glass with 
silver base and handle, accompanied with silver 
tongs. 
A FRUIT STAND. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, the 
bow! of crystal glass, with standard and base of 
chased silver. 

A FRUIT DISH. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with sil- 
ver base and handles. This is a low, round 
= and is by some preferred to the tall fruit 

ish. 
A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 


For three new subscribers we are enabled, by 
an especial arrangement with one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, to send a complete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eng- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tints, 
—blue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces of 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar-bowl, pitcher, 
12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 
platters, and a bowlare included. This is the 
most wonderful bargain ever offered by any 
newspaper. 

A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 

For three new subcribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a handsome table lamp. This lamp 
gives a more brilliant white light than »«n: 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in gold or 
nickel and is easily kept in order. 

SIX TABLE KNIVES AND «JURKS. 

With four new subscribers at $200 each we 

will send six table knives and forks. 
CARVING SET. 


For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a carving set consisting of knife with eight- 
inch blade, a fork and steel, all having buck- 
thorn handles and made from best Norway 
steel. 

A PARLOR LAMP. 


For five new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send a handsome parior lamp. It has the 
same powerful burner as the table lamp, but is 
made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fin- 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 

FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


For four new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send the ‘‘U. S.” Cook Store Fruit Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thoroughly 
tested and does all that it claims todo. It can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire wii be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain twelve square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evaporator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 
and is kept free from dust and insects. It 
works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
be dried ina few days. This isa good oppor- 
tunity for several families to each Bet a copy of 
the paper and a share in the use of the evapo- 
rator. 

A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 


For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 
send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with 
wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pink. 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 breakfas 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 frui 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter, 2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, t pickle 
dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor. 
tunity to fill achina closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. 


A SEWING MACHINE, 


For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a@ strong, light-ranning, lock-stitch 
machine, handsomely fivished and made in 
every part of the best materials. In its princi- 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma- 
chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs nc 
introduction fo many subscribers who have al- 
ready availed themselves of a former premium 
offer, and who have been uniformly well pleased 
with the machine and its work. iis the same 
style of machine that has been sold for fifty 
dollars. 4 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 


MEDIUM. 
Rates 135 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ere to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments for ashort space asa single line, cash in 
dvance. Seven words average a line. 


DO  -apomaeieapegi: AGENTS. 


a6 *% + i gamras I, H. 

WwW. SHEEVER, WALDEN, VT. 

Ww. WINGATE, - eo. ’, SOUTH ELIoT, ME. 

. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MAss. 

-H. HAMMOND,, , . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
W.NYE,.......NASHUA,N.H 

Ww. WILLIAMS, . « . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 

@EO.A. ROGERS,. . . W. UPTON, MAss. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop‘es five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 

the first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
proses Wednesday evening. 








~ Make the agricultural fair season instructiv e, 
restful and social for every member of your 
family. 





Every member of the milk producers’ union 
should be a subscriber of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER or the Grance Homes. We give 
much matter of great interest to them. 





The number of good public speakers among 
farmers has through the influence and experi- 
ence of the grange increased more than a hun- 
dred fold during the past ten or fifteen years. 
The idea that a lawyer must be sent for to make 
aspeech at a picnic or cattle show is exploded. 





Remember the opening fair of the season at 
Worcester next week. The real managers of 
the New England fair now are enterprising, 
pushing young men of Worcester who have 
taken the reins into their own hands, rescued 
the fair from the disreputable condition into 
which it had fallen, and made it worthy of sup- 
port. Thecredit should go where it belongs 
and not to the New Eigiand society. whose 
methods made the birth of the Bay State society 
a necessity. 





It is strange what different constructions dif- 
ferent people will put upon the same matter. 
The American Dairyman of this week says that 
‘*Professor Sanborn is making an up-hill fignt 
against the silo. His articles do not contribute 
much credit to his reputaiion for intelligence.” 
As we read Professor Sanborn’s articles, as was 
stated a few weeks ago, he is not fizhting the 
silo but merely exaggerated claims that have 
been made for it by over-enthusiastic advocates. 





The Maine Farmer thinks that whatever may 
be said about monopolies, the burdens they 
place upon the people, and the extortion of rail- 
road corporations, the Maine Central railroad 
of that state has done everything that could 
reasonably be expected of it for the public in- 
terests, which in that state are largely agricul- 
tural interests. Weare glad to notice such a 
tribute to a local road both, because grumbling 
at corporations is now fashionable, and because 
in many instances the railroads are really guilty. 
Still with all their faults the country is indebted 
to the railroads for its wonderful growth, and 
some of the western states which are so excep- 
tionally radical and severe in their treatment of 
railroad corporations would yet be a howling 
wilderness bad it not been for the corporations 
which now seem so oppressive. It is very hard 
to be just and to give due credit to those whom 
we dislike or who have wronged us at some 
time. 





‘A bove all nations is humanity,”’ says an old 
aphorism. Each one has his duty to himself, 
his neighborhood, village, town, county, state, 
and nation. Bat above the nation is broad hu- 
manity, the grand brotherhood of mankind. 
The perfect development of this idea when it 
comes—and it will come eventually—will prob- 
ably bring some sort of federation of nations, 
some scheme of international congress. Nations 
are now toward each other as man was toward 
man in the early barbaric ages, when plunder 
and pillage were the only law and “might is 
right” the only gospel. But though the clear 
day ot international understanding and confed- 
eration is far away, a few streaks of light are 
visible along the horizon. The agreement of 
tne great powers of Europe concerning the 
neutrality of the Suez canal is one of these; the 
enlargement of the treaty-making idea to in- 
e\ude an alliance between England, Germany, 
Iraly and Austria is another; and the approach- 
ing congress of all the nations of this continent 
in Washington next O>tober is another. 





In last week’s issue our co-laborer Mr. Messer 
struck a vital pointin his allusion to the con- 
stitution of the United States. Every one is at 
times too apt to look upon the government. as 
some distinct individual, instead of a corpora- 
tion of which each citizen is an individual mem- 
her, having an equal voicein its management, 
We are, therefore, growing more emphatically 
of the opinion that it is within the legitimate 
province of government to do anything which 
the people conceive to be for their best interests, 
without much regard to old precedents or tra- 
ditions. If the people conclude that they can 
serve themselves with railroad or telegraph 
facilities, or do anything else, better and more 
economically than they can be served by private 
cooperations, we are inclined to think that 
nothing should stand in the way of their assum- 
ing these duties and responsibilities. Of course 
the action should be taken considerately and 
deliberately, not that as a result of a tidal wave 
of fashion or sentiment, but after careful delib- 
eration which should include an exhaustive 
study of whether the best interests of a large 
majority of the whole people would be best 
served by this course. 





Oar correspondent Mr. Brownlee of Detroit, 
Mich., is very firmly impressed with the idea 
that a tax is necessarily an evil, and so long as 
he holds to that idea, we fear that any tariff dis- 
cussion with him must necessarily be unsatis- 
factory. As we look at it the whole theory of 
life,—the financial, social and the physical con- 
dition of all our civilization—rests upon the fact 
that taxes are abenefit. It isonly as a person 
taxes his muscles that he receives strength. It 
is only as & person taxes himself socially that 
he receives social return. Itis only as a person 
incurs taxes for carrying on business, that he 


is in a position to make any money 
out of the business; and it is only 
as a community taxes itself for such 


things as roads, police services, school, and 
cburches,that it becomes a desirable community 
to live in. A tax is not an evil provided it 1g 


equitably assessed, is not excessive and returns 
its money’s worth. That is the fundamental idea 
of protection; but it is useless to discuss the 
question unless a person is willing to admit this 
first preliminary step. 

If this can be admitted, we will go one step 
farther and in reply tothe inquiry, Who is bene- 
fitted if the protection is only sufficient to 
equalize the difference between home manu- 
facture and foreign manufacture; say that 
ifthe tariff results in building up large indus- 
tries in this country, the nation in its national 
capacity is benefitted by the largely increased 
developement of its resources,and the producers 
of the country are individually helped by the 
increased number of consumers to use their 
productions. The system of protection having 
dotted the country, New England particularly, 
with flourishing manufacturing villages. has 
added to our population thousands and thou- 
sauds of people who must be consumers of ar- 
ticles that the farmers produce, and so far 
the farmers are benefitted by the protec- 
tive tariff, and out of the benefits that they 
receive they can well afford to pay a small tax 
for the system. Of course we admitthat a 
sharp line should be drawn between the system 
itself and the abuse of it, between a tax which 
merely enables home manufacturers to produce 
goods at a living profit in competition with 
foreigners and an excessive tax which gives 
exhorbitant gains. A great dealof the greed, 
grasping and log rolling that is seen in con- 
nection with tbe tariff agitation, has noth- 
ing more to do with the system itself, 
than robbing an orchard ha; to do with the 
healthfulness of fruit as a_ diet. If 
any business that pays from 25 to 85 percent 
dividends is whining for a tariff to protect 
itself, it should be the laughing-stock of any 
honest pretectionist. In this connection; we 
would again quote the following paragraph 
published in the organ of the Home Market 
Club, as having been uttered by a prominent 
New England protectionist: ‘In some cases 
protection may mean high tariff, in some low 
tariff, and in others no tariff.” 


THE BOSTON MILE MARKET. 





Who its Successive Masters Have Been, 
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In 1888 9, THE MILK PRODUCERS’ UNION BE- 
GINS TO “HUMP” ITSELF. CONSTERNATION 


AMONG THE CONTRACTORS. 


If the picture needs any explanation it can be 
found inthe reports of the Boston Milk In- 
spector for the last two years where it is clear- 
ly shown that when a scarcity of milk oc- 
curred previous to 1885, the common practice 
was to “lengthen” the milk with water, salt, 
burnt sugar, annatto, etc., so that Boston paid 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly 
for water which had been put into the milk and 
the pump was thus clearly master of the situa- 
tion. 

As soon, however, as the adulteration laws 
were put in force the peddlers were forced to 
buy more milk of the contractors, and as the 
latter paid the farmers only what they pleased 
for milk they made the extra profit and thus 
became masters of the situation. Since 1887 a 
new force has been arising and a giant is 
aroused whose finger points to the future and 
the contractors are in haste to withdraw their 
pretensions. 





THE OUTLOOK. 
As the season advances more attention is be- 
ing given to politics, and some very sharp work 
is expecied in a number of states this fall. 


THE POLITICAL BALL 


was set rolling in Virginia, where, after a breezy 
preliminary canvas, the peculiar, energetic, irre- 
pressible Mahone secured the republican nom- 
ination and is going to make a lively campaign. 
A hot strife is also expected in Ohio. 

One o{ the most prominent republican politi- 
cians of Boston expresses the opinion that the 
silver question is to be the public question of 
most importance in the immediate future. The 
silver folly seems to be fashionable and fascinat- 
ing. 

The north Dakota republican platform recog- 
nizes agriculture as the leading interest of the 
state, and declares against the encroachment of 
corporations on the rights of the farmers. It 
favors the American system of protection and 
liberal pensions to honorably discharged veteran 
soldiers, sympathizes with all temperance 
movements, and tavors constitutional prohibi- 
tion and the holding of the world’s fair in 
Chicago. 

HAYTI. 

The revolution in Hayti which has been in 
progress for some time and been the object of 
much interest in this country has been finally 
concluded by the surrender of Legitime who has 
fled. He was the regular ruler, and Hippolyte 
was the leader of the rebellion,but for some rea- 
son the sympathy of the United States, and par- 
ticularly of the New York trading houses, has 
been with the latter who was friendly to this 
country. It is now thought that there is no fear 
of France, England or Germany acquiring any 
dangerous foothold near this government. 
President Harrison’s administration has sent no 
representative to Hayti pending the settlement 
of the troubles. 


ABOUT BEHRING SEA. 
Newspapers are giving considerable atten- 
tion to the relations between this country and 
England in connection with the Behring Sea, 
although there should be no difference of 
opinion between the two nations for the inter- 
ests of each are clearly alike in this matter. 
The Behring Sea contains a number of islands 





which are frequented by the seals for breeding 








grounds and if unlimited poaching of sealers 
upon these grounds is allowed these creatures 
will be exterminated in a few years and the 
business destroyed. The protection of geal life 
is a matter of general concern to the whole 
world and unless the reckless shooting of female 
seals is stopped large numbers of people de- 
pendent upon the seal industry wil) lose their 
only means of support. Consequently th's 
government claims the right of control over 
the portions of the sea in which these islands 
are located and has sent a revenue cutter there 
to do police work. This cutter has done effi- 
cient work in over-hauling ths Canadian seal- 
ing schooners and hence the discussion, 
SENTINEL. 


THE SURPLUS REPORT, 

The committee appointed to examine the 
books of the contractors in reference to the sur- 
plus report, attended to that duty on the 2\st 
and 22d of August, and the figures are as follows: 








MAY JUNE JULY 
Bought. 22843 9.5 707,604 707,401 669,499 
Sold, ees 6-88 8 455,563 471,090 620,253 
Surplus... ... + 252,041 236,311 149,246 
Percent of surplus. . 35 33 2 


és for the three months. , 30 


This means that about thirty cans out of every 
one hundred were made into butter, and so far 
as the committee could obtain information this 
amount is larger than has been recorded before 
during the same time. Several causes seem to 
have conspired to produce this result. A very 
wet season has increased the production and 
decreased consumption, while the development 
of new territory, not used until ten or twelve 
months ago, has tended somewhat in the same 
direction, and the fact that farmers have an or- 
ganization to speak for them on the matter of 
prices which has added something to the stabil- 
ity of the market, has perhaps made some differ- 
ence also. 

Another thing is the increase of number of 
cows kept in the stables in or near the city. 
So far as the committee could judge, the books 
of the contractors are kept with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and the committee has no good reason 
to doubt their general correctness of statement. 
The contractors all declare that sour milk is in 
no case reckoned in as “surplus” nor cream ex- 
cept what is made into butter. Every reason- 
able facility was afforded to the committee to 
examine and study the books and the systems 
on which they are kept. It is suggested that it 
would be well to appoint a new committee for 
the next examination as there still a few per- 
sons who do not believe that there is any ‘“‘sur- 
plus,” and an examination at different times by 
different committees might tend to a better un- 
derstanding of the facts and greater coufijence 
on the part of such persons. 

Another effect on the milk which has been 
brought out by the examination must be men- 
tioned here although it is only indirectly con- 
nected with the surplus report. It is that the 
excessive rains of the past two months have so 
reduced the amount of sugar and other solids 
in the grass and fodder corn that a very large 
percentage of the milk is slightly below the 
normal standard, through no fault of the pro 
ducer, but in such cases no prosecution has 
been begun without repeated analyses and care- 
fully warning the producers. In closing. your 
committee cannot refrain from expressing their 
sense of the great value of the figures of these 
monthly reports both to t.e producers and 
dealers as showing the actual state of the mar- 
ket and forming a basis for the calculation of 
values. 

L. W. NEwTon ) C 
A. H. Frron, See’y. | “°™* 

In addition to the regular surplus report pub- 
lished in another column anuther dealer who 
does not belong to the contractor’s association 
and whose milk is not all sold in the city, re- 
ports to us that his surplus for the month of 
June was 10,710 cans and for the month of July 
9,627 cans. 





VERMONT NEEDS MANUFAC- 

>, ‘TURING. 

Commissioner Valentine’s Swedish coloniza- 
tion scheme meets with both favor and adverse 
criticism and opinions seem to be about evenly 
balanced. It seems to me that it isnot so much 
an increase of population that our state needs 
just now as increased manufacturing interests, 
that will create home markets for our agricul- 
tural products, and if Major Valentine will lend 
his energies in that direction the population of 
the state will naturally increase without any 
assistance from him or anybody else. I fail to 
see what benefit it will be to the inhabitants of 
Vermont if fifty Swedish families do settle here. 
Of course it will enhance the value of real estate 
in their vicinity, but what we need is something 
that will benefit us all alike as this will not. I 
believe in booming our state for all it is worth, 
but is this a step in the right direction? We 
shall see. F.C. D. 


Mr. Jimes Chessman has returned from 
Paris to enter upon the position of superinten- 
dent of Drerfoot farm, Southboro. The farm 
is owned by the Deerfoot Farm Co., Hon. Ed- 
ward Burnett president and Mr. R. M. Bur- 
nett treasurer, and has a world-wide reputation. 
Mr. Chessman has very creditably and satis- 
tactorily represented the United States at its 
excellent dairy exhibit at the international ex- 
hibition at Paris. The Uaited States agricul- 
tural exhibit surpassed the displays in that di- 
partment, of all other countries except France, 
and has brought many compliments to this na- 
tion among foreigners who were competsut to 
judge. The position as manager of Deerfoot 
farm isin the line of Mr. Chessman’s taste and 
ability and one which he is admirably fitted to 
fill. 








Arrangements for the Bay State fair are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. There will be a work- 
ing dairy on exhibition all the time, and also a 
contest between butter makers which will at- 
tract a great deal of attention. 





Of all the fair managers with which we have 
anything to do those in charge of the Brockton 
fair show the most enterprise, the most §push, 
and the most forethought. No woncer its ex- 
hibition is one of the best and excelled by none 
for popularity. 





The return of Independence Day this year 
seemed more than ever to quicken consciousness 
of the fact that an immense proportion of the 
people of this country have no interest in its 
chief traditions, oreven knowledge of them.— 
George William Curtis in Harper’s Magazine 
Sor September. 





The National encampment of the G. A. R. is 
now in session at Milwaukee. The parade on 
the opening day was a great success, about 
35,000 men being in line. 





Arrangements will be made, if possible, for a 
meeting of milk producers at the New England 
fair at Worcester Sept. 31 to 6‘h for consulta- 
tion, probably on Wednesday, and also at the 
Bay State fair in October. Any arrangement 
of this kind will be made known to the mem- 
bers in good season. 


‘ 














CROPS AND THE WEATHER. 
GONE TO RAISING COLTS. 


Salisbury, N. H , August 20:h: The hay crop 
was above an average but badly damaged by 
getting too ripe before it could be harvested, 
on account of rainy weather. Corn is looking 
well, but a little late. Oats have a heavy 
growth of straw, but very badly rusted and the 
kernel very light. Potatoes are all killed by 
the rust, don’t know of a single piece that has 
escaped; early varieties yielding well but 
rotting; late ones from one third to one balf 
grown when killed by the rust. Apple crop 
below medium, but probably will be more val- 
uable to the producer than the large crop of 
last year. Potatoes 50 cents per bushel; apples 
from 35 to 60 cents; eggs 18 cents; butter from 
18 to 22 cents; beef $5 00 per hundred pounds, 
and hard work to find a customer to take it at 
that. More colts raised in town in 1888 and 
1889 than in the six previous years. 


POTATOES ROTTING IN NEW YORK. 


Ithaca, August 24th: Just now tarmers in 
this section are bewailing the sad condition 
p >tatoes are in; it is rot; rot all over. Last sea- 
son the crop was so immense there was no mar- 
ket for it at any price. Usually potatoes are 
about 30 cents a bushel at digging time. 
This year 1 commenced to contract for them 
on August lst to be delivered at the usual time 
of digging for 50 cents a bushel, cash in advance, 
but now I can get no more offerings. During 
the recent cool weather, however, the rot seems 
to hold up a little, but the tubers are small and 
the crop will be very light, even should the rot 
cease now. GALEN WILSON. 


BEST FSRMERS AND THE CREAMERY. 


Eastford,Conn., August 23d: The outlook 
for the farmers in this vicinity was never more 
unfavorable. Many are digging their potatoes. 
On some pieces more than one half are rotten. 
The hay crop was unusually large, but much 
of it was gathered in poor condition, old hay is 
worth from $10 to $12 at the barn. Oats rusted 
badly, not over one balf of a crop was harvest- 
ed. Cornin some fields is looking well but 
generally the yield will be light. Feed in pas- 
tures never held out better. Our best farmers 
send their cream to the creamery. 


Millbury, Mass.: [The outlook is somewhat 
discouraging to farmers. Apples are scarce and 
all that are available find ready market. Pota- 
toes have rotted badly, but the cry is not quite 
so loud as at first. Sweet corn and other vege- 
tables are in good demand with fair prices. 
Hay a medium crop, somewhat lessened in 
quantity and value by the particular spell of 
wet weather notab’e to the season of 1889. 


SOME BRIGHT SPOTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Upton, Mass., August 17th: Potatoes are 
rotted so badly that they sell slowly notwith- 
standing their scarcity. They goat 15 cents 
per peck or 60 cents per bushel. Very good 
ones have sold as high as 80 cents. Hay is 
poor. It will not be wide of the mark when it 
s said that the losses on hay and potatoes will 
nearly equal the gains in other crops. There is 
a bad crop of tomatoes; they sell at 50 cents 
per bushel. The prospect for cranberries is 
good. The apple crop is not up to 1887. Corn 
)8 in uncommonly fine condition and the prom- 
ise of alarge yieldis good. O/d hay is $18 in 
the barn. There will be plenty of good rowen. 
Pigs are high priced; cows low. Some are 
sowing turnips tu take the place of potatoes. 

A GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The weather-crop bulletin of the New Eng- 
land meteorological society, in co-operation with 
the Uaited States signal service, for the week 
ending Saturday, August 24th, says that the 
average temperature for the week just ended | 
was about normal in New England. 
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used the better it will scour. 
Rust will not roughen 
sharp stones or gravel. 


sod can be made as mellow as old ground. 


PLOW. 


“OLIVER” cast on them. 
well, or do good work. 


All genuine wearing parts of the OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS have t! 


CHILLED PLOW 


Among the various agencies os by our recent purchase of Meaars. C. 
IVER CHILLED PLOW one of the most important and 
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The OLIVER CHILLED PLOW has been before the public for a number of years 
and the steadily increasing sales and flattering reports from farmers, 
been so!d, justify us in the belief that it is the best plow in the world. 

The OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, 
run lighter than any plow in use, run steady with one, two or three horses, be easily 
handled and adjusted, not choke nor corrode, 
land with team on the sward, and give good satisfaction. 

OLIVER CHILLED metal is harder and more durable than any other plow metal 
perfectly uniform over its entire surface, and through its entire thickness. 

Its fibre is remarkab!y fine, and unlike steel and most other metals, the longer 


to whom it lias 


work well in hard, dry 


ground, on wet 


it is 


it, nor can a wiry edge be raised on its glassy surface by 


The OLIVER improved jointer is an attachment shaped similar to the plow; with i: 
The grassy edge left between the furrow 
slice is entirely avoided ; furnished at the same priee as the cutter. 

Beware of imitation plow points and other extras for the OLIVER CHILLED 


if name 


All others are spurious and cannot be relied upon to {it 





Agents wanted; 


OTHER KINDS TOGE (HER. 
TO HELP US MAKE IT SO. 


We want to have the OLIVER PLOWS in use in every town and city in 
New England, and if there is no agentin your place we will deliver one 
free of expense to you at your nearest freight or express office on receipt 
ofths price. Descriptive pamphlet and price list mailed on application, 
liberal inducements to responsible parties. 


The sale of the OLIVER PLOWS in New England should be GREATER THAN 
THEY DESERVE TT, 


THAT OF ALI 


BEING THE BEST, AND WE WANT Yo! 





IMPERIAL STEEL. 
stock will not last long 
bargain. 


EAGLE asd DOE 
Inquire for Mr. C. W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 10 BUY A GOOD PLOW CHEAP, 


To make room for our stock of OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS we shall! offer until Sept. 15th our stock 
of CENTENNIAL SIDE HILL, ADAMANT HARD METAL, UNITED STATES 3: 
plows at less than one-half price. 
Burbank, who has charge ot this sale, 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51, 52 and 5% North Market St.. 


Call early as th 
and securs 
Soston, Maas, 





ularly good quality. The soil in this vicinity 
withstands drought better than so much rain. 


Potatoes are selling at 50 cents a bushel. Hay 
$16 to $18 a ton. 
Harrisville, N. H., August 17th: Grass a 


heavy crop, but much was badly damaged by 
over-ripeness and injured in consequence of 
the continued dull weather. Oats and barley 
made a beavy growth, and in some cases there 
will be a good crop; but there are acres and 
acres that are hardly worth the harvesting; the 
sharp showers we have had flattened them in 
such a manner as to make it extremely difficult 
to cut them, and lying so close upon the ground 
the “stuff” is about ruined. Corn doing very 





Along the | _ apples a light crop. 


well and if favorable from this on there will be 
a good crop. Potatoes have promised well, but 
the rot is taking them, some reporting half rot- 
ten or affected. Berries have been abundant; 
Bat for the continued rain 


coast of Maine there was a slight excess in the | 8nd cloudy weather for the past six weeks 


amount of rainfall, everywhere else in sa dis- 
trict there was a marked deficiency. Very | 
light showers occurred almost daily in central 
and northern New Hampshire and Vermont, but 
the amount of precipitation was so light that the 
total for the week did not exceed one-half inch. 
Except in central Maine there was not much 
sunshine in the northern part of the district. 


For the most part, during the intervals between | 


showers, the atmosphere was hazy and muggy. 
In the southern part there was sunsuine every 
day, and many days were wholly cloudless. 
There has been a general improvement in the 
condition of crops during the past week. Hay- 
ing has everywhere been pushed rapidly and the 
work is now about finished. The rowen crop is 
reported heavy and will afford an abundance of 
fall feed. Corn has improved with the warm 
weather and is ripening fast. Throughout 
Maine and New Hampshire beans are suffering 
from rust and mildzw. Grain has been mostly 
harvested and an average crop is generally re- 
ported. Buckwheat looks well. Garden vege- 
tables are growing nicely, and al) fruits look 
well, especially in the southern part of the dis 
trict. Tobacco cutting is in progress in Connec- 
ticut and the crop is fiae. 


IF THERE ARE NO EARLY FROSTS. 


Glover, Vt.: The wet weather still continues. 
There is still more hay to cut and the farmers 
are looking anxiously for bright weather. Many 
have cut their grain. Corn is large enough to 
boil, and though not very early there will be a 
good crop if there are no early frosts. New hay 
sells for $8 per ton. 


Lyndon, Vt., August 14th: It is very we. 
weather. Potatoes have rusted and are rotting 
badly. Very many are not done haying yet 
owing to the wet weather. 


Deerfield, Rockingham county, N. H., Aug 
22d: Hay more than average in quantity, but 
not all harvested yet, and average quality poor; 
potatoes are rusting and rotting; oats very 
light, owing to rust and lodging; corn will 
come out all right with sunny weather; apples 
below average in quantity but of extra quality ; 
pears, average quantity and good quality; 
blackberries very plenty and fine; blueberries 
been unusually abundant. 


West Poland, Me., August 19th: Owing to 
continued rainy weather the farmers in this vi- 
cinity have not finished haying and much of it 
is in a damaged condition. The corn crop is 
fair the excessive amount of rain and lack of 
sunshine has retarded its growth very much. 
The potato crop has been badly injured by rust, 
consequently a small growth and signs of rot; 
apple crop light. 

LET US NOT YIELD TO DISCOURAGMENTS. 


Sutton, Mass., August 17 th: The long con 
tinued rains have so injared the crops in this 
locality that the outlook for farmers is very 
discouraging. Even now some gress remains 
uncut, in fact, water in the meadows prevents 
cutting. Farmers began haying in early June 
with hopes of a fine crop and of finishing their 
haying in good season, but week after week of 
wet weather has about ruined the hay in some 
places. Potatoes are rotting badly, almost en- 
tire failure. Oats are badly rusted,in some 
cases entirely ruined. Corn needs sunshine and 
is not promising well. Apples few and poor. 
Other fruits and berries not an average crop. 
Garden vegetables slow in ripening, not partic- 


Been would have been above the average; all 
| kinds of business have their drawbacks and 
difficulties. Brother farmers, let us not yield 
to discouragement but consider the good and 
blessings which are ours; look at the bright 
side, and the burden will grow light and the 
spirit be enlivened. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWB. 

The Rindge (N. H.) farmers’ and mechanics 
fair will be held September 25th. 

It is reported that $55,000 has been offered 
and refused for the Maine stallion Nelson. 

The berry crop at Peterboro, N. H., has ex- 
eeded that of any season for many years. 

Three new sections of the milk producers’ 
union have been organized the past week, 

The outlook is favorable for a most successful 
meeting of the Vermont horse breeders’ associa- 
tion. 

The canning tactoriesin Maine have begun 
operations though the corn needs a few days 
more sun to mature it. 

Hale Brothers of Glastonbury, Conn., hav 
begun their peach picking for this seasen. They 
have nearly 12,000 trees well loaded with truit. 

An interesting contest between Jerseys and 
Hoisteins is expected at the New England fair 
next week. The entries in the butter contest 
are Guernseys by Messrs. Bowker of Worces- 
ter; Jerseys by Messrs. Kendall and Bemis of 
Worcester; Holsteins by Messrs. Russell of 
Andover and Frye of Marlboro; and Devons 
by Messrs. pon pon of Sutton. 

The Me. State fair at Lewiston will be held 
Sept. 10-13. Large premiums are offered in all 
classes,the trotting purses alone being over$4,000 
and other departments in proportion. The best 
cattle, horses, crops, articles, men and women 
that Maine can raise will be on exhibition. 
Stock and articles will be carried free on rail- 
roads, and half-fare excursion railroad tickets 
will be sold. 

A demand is made by some of the sections of 
the milk producers’ union for more uniformity 
among the contractors in the matter of monthly 
payments. The usualtime of payment each 
month for the milk of the previous month is 
about as follows: 


Brigham & Co.... .. . .from the 15th to 20th. 
Whiting & Co... .«seeee “% 20th to 25th. 
Tower & Whitcomb..... “ “™ 25th to 30th, 
Hood & Son..... + from about the 30th. 
Crosby, Page & Gove..... still later. 


HORSE NOTES. 

At the races at the Vermont breeders’ meet- 
ing, Highland Medium won the five-year-old 
race in2504. The 240 stallion race was won 
by Nutmont in 238. The free-for-all race was 
won by Rocket in 2.294. 

At Westchester, N. Y., last week, the three 
year old colt Pipstaff made three quarters of a 
mile in 1.12, the quickest time on record. The 
two year old Livons made three quarters of a 
mile in 1.13§ the best time for two year olds. 
Tenny won the Van Ness stakes for three year 
olde with such ease that Mr. Pulsifer is justified 
in wanting to match him against any other 
three year old in the country. At Saratoga, 


N. Y., Mr. Bonner’s gelding Ben Harrison 
ran a milein 1.404, the best time ever made at 
Saratoga. 





PERSONAL. 
John L. Sullivan, the pugilist, arrived home 
in Boston last week. 


C. D. Rogers of Mansfield, Mass., who started 





across the ocean in a fourteen-foot boat, was 


' 
| 








APPLES 


for England and Scotland. 


Consignments solicited and advanc2s made. For 
full information, address 


A. W. OTIS, 


43 Commercial St,, 


Boston, 


coin etsbie, TANSY PILLS, 
Safe, pr 
Paola ty aor r RF. j S ty 





picked up a few days ago by a fishing schooner 
on the Grand Banks in almost a dying condi- 
tion. 

Thomas A. Edison, the electrician, has been 
made count by King Humbert of Italy. 

King Malietoa has returned to Samoa by 
whose people he was gladly welcomed. 

Mr. Horace Seaver, editor of the Boston Jn 
vestigator, & prominent and well-known free 
thinker was buried last Sunday. An eloquent 
funeral oration was delivered by Col. Ingersol. 

The California state courts have dismissed 
the charge of murder of Judge Terry, against 
Jastice Field of the National supreme court. 

Two Irish members of parliament were 
found guilty Monday of holding illegcal meet- 
ings and sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment. 

Chas. D. Graham made his fourth trip 
through the whirlpool rapids Niagara Falls, 
Sunday in a spherical shaped barrel which he 
has been building in which to go over Horse- 
shoe Falls. His trip Sunday was for the pur- 
pose of testing his latest contrivance. 





IN nana 

The water at Exeter, N. H., 
to be unfit for use. 

Four murderers were hanged in New York 
last Friday morning. 

Extensive preparations are being made in 
Boston for the great labor day parade. 

The pension authorities have decided that 
dishonorable discharge from service is no bar to 
a pension 

A typhoid fever patient in Winchester, Mass., 
shot his nurse, killing her instantly, in a state 
of delirium. 

The extension of the Maine Central railroad 
between Fabyans and Scotts is fast reaching its 
completion. 

On account of the lowness of the river the 
stench at Johnstown, Pa, is becoming unbear- 
able. The dam which caused all the trouble is 
to be rebuilt. 

The New Hampshire state fair at Manchester 
had a very successful opening. The entries 
were unusually full. 

The trial of six men in Chicago for the mur- 
der of Dr. Cronin, began Monday, and bids fair 
to be one of the most sensational in the crimina 
history of the country. 

One of the phenominal base-bal! games of the 
season was played between the Bostons and 
Philadelphians last week. It resulted ina score 
of 5 to 4 after twelveinnings. The Bostons stil! 
maintain their lead. 

The latest particulars concerning the bursting 
of the Yellow river in China on the 22d of July 
confirm the previous reports and state that the 
number of persons drowned was too great to 
count. Ten districts were submerged. 

Monday morning the daily papers reported 
the burning of the house and barn of A. Brad- 
street of East Palmero, Me., with the finding 
of the charred remains of Mr. Bradstreet in tue 
ruins; the burning of the homestead, bart, 
outbuildings and eighteen cows delonging 
Edward Luscomb, West Andover, Mass., an¢ 
the destruction of the large farm house and bara 
owned by G. C. Pearson of Wilmington, Mass. 
causedjby the upsetting of ala tern; the burning 
of large grain warehouse at Port Costa, Ca. 
last week caused a loss of $600,000; Swilt & 
Company’s large packing house at Kansas 
City was almost totally destroyed by fire 5u0 
day afternoon causing a loss of $150,000. 


has been shown 





The reliable agricultural implement and see¢ 
firm, Messrs. Joseph Brecks & Sons, have pur 
chased the good-will and stock ot Messrs. C he 
Thompson & Co., together witn their agencies, 
rjzbts, etc., and invite the friends of the o dB rm 

call on them at 51 and 53 North M: arket t 

30ston, Mass. Messrs. W. A. Bartlett an a ‘ 
T. Lingham, who represented Messrs. Thon 
son & Co. on the road, will continue in the sa 
positions with the new firm. The charac! . 
seeds and implements sent out in the past i is the 
best possible guarantee for the tuture. 
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The larkets. 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, August 28, 








BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; GEO. H. RussEu., Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; STURTKVANT & 
HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J.P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Nos. 23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; CrosBy 

B os. & Co. Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese a 
Ro s; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
| egetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GEO. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BATES & YERXA, 


omg & 8 F. H. Square, ies. 
Rutter, Cheese and Eggs. 

tter, ¥ B— Brie, each @. 2 
ea ~oom ae a Neufchatel, ea @. 5 

Best tub. «23 @e 2 Eggs, ¥ dez.. 

Fair tub,. 20 @. 22 Ape, » » «+ @. 20 

Good tub, -18@. 20 Fancy. « « 28 @. 30 
Cheese y to'd 19a. 20 

newb. -10@. 12 

Frutt and Berries. 

apples—¥PK 25 @. 50 | Lemons, doz 15 @. 30 


Muskmelons,ea 8g. 10 
Or .nges, ¥ dz 25@. 50 
Prunes, ¥h .6@. 25 
Peaches ¥ doz 10@. 40 


dried, @ 144 @. 15 
Bananas, doz 15 @. 35 
BI ickberries, « 10@. 15 
lue berries, « 10 @. 16 


= 
citrow, & ® 2% G+ 80 | basket. .$125@.200 
Cantelopes, ea 10 @. 15 | Pears ¥ doz .2)@. 50 
Sseoanut, each 5 @. 10 | Raisins,lay’s16 @. 30 
ates, # -10 @. 15 Valencias, th 8 @. 10 
Figs, ¥ tb .25 @. 30 Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Crapes wb .10 @ « 15 | Watermelons ea 30g 50 





Zantecur’nts,10 @ 12 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Coi,dry, 7b. @- 8 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 500 
Clams, ¥ gall. @- 60 |Lobster,v,. @. 12 
qalibut,em, 7b @. 17 | Oysters . Common $1 00 
Herrings, do.dz @. 20 | gall . 140 ext 250 





gealed, ¥ DOX @. 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 

Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
galt, each 4 @. 15 pickled . ee @. 124 

Fish--Fresh. 

Bluefish @ tb. @- 15 | Halibut,¥ 16 1-3@ , 20 

Butte rtish # tb @. 15 | Lake Pickerel, @. 15 

Cod, @ ib «+ + @- 8 |Mackerel ¥ th. @. 2% 

~yengues,# i. @- 15 |Salmontrout.. @, 15 
liver oil, pt » @- 40 |Salmon.....@. 35 

Cook, be + - @- 8 |Spanish mack. @. 25 

Eels, @ tb » + © @~ 15 |String Perch doz@. 15 

Frogs, doz * « «@- 40 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 25 

Kiounders,  . @. 8 |Swordfish ¥ th @. 16} 

Goldtish, . .20@. 25 |Smelts¥ th. ..@-+ 2 

Green Turtle Wtb@. 20) Trout # bh ..@. 15 

Haddock, #¥ B. @ 8 Whitefish? bh .@. 15 

Groceries. 

Coffee— “laple Syrup @.100 
Old Gov. Java @. 81 |Mustard, .. 25 @. 40 
Rio,. » » «24 @. 27 |Rice, Wb .6,8@. 9 

Cream Tartar, b @. 40 |Saleratus,¥b6@. 9 

Crackers— Sago, ¥ b e's ¢ @. 7 
Boston, ¥ h. @. 6 |Sea Moss, ¥b. @. 20 
Butter. » -10 @. 25 |Sugar— 

Oysters «ee 7 @- Il Granulated bh @. 9 
Mint +e 6 «as ae Powdered... @. 10 

Cereals— Crushed .. @. 10 
Oat m1? mB. 8k@. 4 Yellow... 74@. 9 
Hominy... @- 38 | 3pices— 

Corn meal .24@. 8 Cassia, WB . @. 30 
Rye meal «+ @- 3 Cloves eee @.- 40 
Crushed wheat@. 44] Allspice... @. 20 
Buckwheat . @. 4 Pepper ..35 @. 40 

Flour— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Haxall, b’l 675g 750 Nutmegs .. @. 70 
Taylor’s best . » 6 25 Mace Set @ @. vO 
St.Louis. »..» 575 |Starch— 

Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss bh @. 8 

Honey, comb, bh @. 25 Silver gloss 6. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Jams,in glass20 @. 25 |TapiocaY th. . @. 7 

Molaszes— Tea— 

Porto Rico, gal Oolong « «35 @. 75 

45 @. 60 Japan. . .35 @. 75 

Cienfuegos . @-. 4 Breakfast .35 @. 75 

Syrup. » -50@. 90| Hyson,best . @. 90 
New Orleans @. 65 | 
ooking. «+ @. 35 

Meats--Fresh. 
Beef, ¥ B— legs, VB .15@. 164 


§ rloin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, 7B 8 @. 10 
Kound do.. 14 @. 15 chops, ¥ &.17 @. 25 
Rump do .25 @. 28 haslet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 Pork, ¥ b— 

Rib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak10 @. 11 
Chuck rib 7@. 10 rib. o « + .10@. 11 
, @. 
9 


Fee .8 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 75 
a.,.-6@. 8 


S et, ¥ 
-5@. 6 


20 | Tallow, ¥ & 


yre qr. ¥ th 10 @. 124] Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 
Lard, leaf,.#&.. 10] foreqr ..«-7@. 10 
Tricd, oo - @- il loins, ..-15@.~ 20 





Mutton— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beef,corned, 6 @. 12 (Tripe, ¥B . 8@. 15 
Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥& 12 @. 14 
Pork, hams, hl2 @. 1¢ | Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Pigs’feet, Vb @. 8 





Bacon, ¥ & 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— Sausage,¥ bh irg @. 10 
smoked,h @. 9 small ... @. il 
Corned, bh @. 8 Bologna, ¥ b84@. 9 

Sait, Vb oe ¢ oe 

Nuts. 

Aimonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ;Peanuts,¥B.8 @. 10 
Castana, ¥ ib 12 é - 15 Pecans, ‘ee 15 @ 2 20 
Chestnuts ¥ qt.. @. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ &B 15 @. 20 Naples, eee @. 20 


Poultry and Game. 
Spring clickens, 20g 25 ;Green geese,. @- 20 
Spring ducks @. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 


Fowls,¥ B&B .15 @. 18 squabs,¥pr50 @. 60 
; Turkeys, ¥ & 15 @. 20 





Vegetabies. 

Beans, ¥pk.. @. 75 (Lettuce, Whd 8 @. 10 
string qt «8 @. 10 | dint, bch,...-@.8 
shell, qt 8 @ 10 |Onions, pk .30 @. 35 

Civte and Lima shelled | Oyster plant bch@. 15 
quart . . 25@- 30 |Perenips..pk @ 40 

Beets, peck,. . @. 25 | Potatoes, pk. . @. 30 

Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 | Peas,split, #¥qt @. 10 

Celery # bunch25@. 30 | Squashes, 

Corn # doz .25 @. 30 niarrow. .¥b@. 2 

Carrots, # peck @. 40 summer. .+« @- 

Cucumbers, .2@. 8 {|Tarnips,pk . @. 5 

Tomatoes qt . @. 30 


Cauliflower each 10g 15 
Egg plantea. . @. 25 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 
4\l prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 

The steady tone continues in most lines of busi- 
ness, and operations, while not specially active in 
any department, foot up wellin the aggregate. A 
healthy tone still prevails, although as a rule but 
little disposition to speculate is shown. A con. 
seryative feeling relative to recent business failures 
prevails and has prevented avy panic in the mar- 
ket, so that business tendencies aud prospects con- 
tinue a: favorable as heretofore noticed, in spite of 
what might under some circumstances have worked 
dire disaster. Indeed it is a sign of strength that 
the market has recovered so well from such blows. 
Judge Cooley has interfered with the western rail 
roads in their freight war and done much to bring 
them to their senses. The judge told them that 
they must reduce their local rates to the same 
level as their through rates or the commission 
would doitfor them. The next day they with- 
drew all their low through rates which were less 
than the cost of transporta'ion. Wool continues 
julet, though as a whole prices are well maintained. 
The iron trade is strong and an advance is indi- 

tedat an early date. Trade in cotton goods is 
uch better than might be expected from the re- 
cent failures and mills are well sold up, The dry 





£00ds jobbing trade is getting into good shape and 
obbers are reporting that a good business is al- 
ready begun. Woolen goods are in better request 


the firm position is well sustained. Woolen 
dress goods are selling well and the position of the 
market is firm. 

Apples.—Choice red table fruit is in moderate 
‘upply and firm; if fancy it will bring from $3 50@ 
400 per barrel. Such prices, however, can be ob- 
‘ined only for strictly fancy No. 1 Gravensteins, 
Williame and Astrachans. For anything under 
the best the receipts are large and there is only a 
‘mall demand. The supply of cooking apples is 
‘arger than it has been and prices are easier. Port- 
“rs, Pippins and Golden Sweets are quotec at from 
40250 # bblif they are of good quality; other 
ote trom $1@1 60 # bbl. 

New York: Our New York reporter G. 8. Pal- 
er, commission merchant, 166 Reade St, N. Y., 
Writes us: Notwithstanding the increased receipts 
of apples the market shows no decided change in 
Prices, and with the crop a generally light one we 
‘ave reagon to anticipate firm prices to hold 
‘Uroughout the season. Selling fancy Gravenstein 
4nd Blush today from $275@3 ¥ bbl, 20 oz., and 
Pippin g2@2 50; other varieties $1 25@1 75. 

‘seans.—The market is quiet without any 
*becialchange. The position is fairly steady, but 
‘rade lacks snap. Prices are not quotably lower, 
‘Ut quotations would have io be shaded to effect 
“lcs. Yellow eyes and red kidneys are scarce. 

oreign stock is in moderate demand amorg those 
Wo want an ordinary article. 

We quote : Choice small pea, @2 40@2 50 ¥ bush; 

ice large pea, $2 15@2 25; choice screened pea, 
¥<10@2 25; hand-picked mediums, $2 25@2 30; 
_0lce screened, $2 00@2 20; choice yellow eyes, 
*° 54375; California pea beans, $2 20@2 30; red 
“idneys, $3 00@3 25; lima, 54@6c # tb; foreign me- 
‘um, $155@175; pea, @2@2 25. 


l0c higher, 
Marrow beans, $235 ¥ bu; me- 


— on 


New York: 





ilel bt os 2 20; “ ° 
$3 2543 40. @ ; white kidney, $2 7°@2 80; red, 


Beef.—The best quality of fresh beef is scarce 
and prices on su h are firm, 7c | eing obtained in 
exceptional cases. The prospect is that prices on 
the best steers will continue firm and advancing 
for some time, Light and medium cattle are ver 
plenty and the common cuts are weaker and dull. 
After the choice cuts have been taken from the 
best steers the rest of the animal has to be sold in 
competition with, and at the same price as, light 
and medium cattle; so that from the butcher’s 
standpoint there is very little gain in the advance 
on fancy steers, 

We quote choice and 
hinds, 64@10\c; fores, 
chucks, 3@4c; backs, 
rounds, 5@64c; loins, 
family beef, $8 50@9; 
$1450; beef tongues, 
tripe hif bbl $3 25. 


Butter.—The market is ata standstill. The 
advances that have been made within the last 
week ortwo are maintained, but the supply con- 
tinues so large that the upward movement is 
checked for the present. We heard of one sale of 
300 tubs of a pet brand at 20c but that is hardlya 
quotable figure. As the market goes, 194c —the 
same as we gave last week—is all that it would be 
sate to report as the regular figure. Ina jobbing 
way rates run from 20422c, and these prices are 
obtained by some few choice creameries that send 
their butter to commission men who have worked 
up a gilt-edgea hotel or family rade for such 
goods. The largest part of the wholesale business, 
however, is done at the range of from 174@18¢e. 
The market is well supplied with medium quality 
butter which holders are anxious to sell at any 
reasonable price, consequently such grades are 
dull and hard to quote. Those commission men 
who are of a hopeful frame of mind think that the 
market is remarkably well sustained considering 
the season, the feed continuing so good that sup- 
ples are unusually liberal while the quality is un- 
u-ually fine for August. With the return of many 
families trom the summer resorts a better demand 
for local consu option is reported. 

We quote : Extracreamery, 18@19ic; firsts, 154@ 
18c; New England dairy, good to choice, 15@17c; 
fair to good, 13@15c, selections 18c. 

Elgin—184@19¢ last week, 18@19c; last year 22}c. 

gobicago—Kigin creamery, 18@19c; western extra, 


good stcers, 6@7ic ¥ tb; 
3§@4he rattles, 2$@3c; 
5@6c; r-mps, 114 @12c; 
ltgi8c; plate and extra 
extra $6@8; beef hams 
bbl $18; hif barrel $9 50; 


St. Albans—General price, 12@14c; selections, 
15@16c. 

New York—Fancy grades of creamery, 19@20c; 
others 15@17c. 


Cheese.—This is the week for the market to be 
down, and as the price at Liverpool has dropped a 
shilling buyers have hadan advantage. There tas 
been a desperate attemptin York -tate to brace 
the market up but the odds were against operators 
Fancy twins still sell as high as ¥ic but sales of 
fine Northern factory are made at 8} to 9 cents and 
a good deal of stock ranges from7 to 8c. The sit- 
uation is satisfactory so tar as the cleaning up for 
the make at the factories is concerned. The Bos- 
ton market is low consid ring the price in York 
state. The local —— trade is of very fair 
proportions. At Utica the ruling price was 7jc 
as against 7jc past week. At Little Falls the 
range was from 7j to 8jc. Liverpool quotations 
are 433 6 p. 

The Utica Herald says: It is several years since 
dairymen have experiesced such a disappointing 
market as they have had this season, alteough it 
can truthfully be said that buyers have done much 
better for the dairymen this season than for 
themselves. But neither party has made any 
money out of the business thus far, and the query 
is how long will this continue so? The fact is that 
through personal rivalries or piques, or through 
the desire to get the start of each other on a cer 
tain line of goods, and keep someone else from ob- 
taining them, the buyers have nearly every week 
paid more money for cheese than they could 
afford to. A fair inference in any ordinary 
seasou would be that hometrade will improve 
this month, and will lay in some winter stock 
because it can be bought cheaper than Sep- 
tember and October cheese, but the see-saw char- 
acter of the market this year baffles any attempt 
to judge of the course of prices, by reason, or by 
comparison with previous years. The only safe 
course for makers to follow is to sell their product 
regularly when it it is ready to be shipped. 


Coai.—Trade is quiet and rather unsatisfactory 
both to the wholesale and retail dealers. hsetail 
quotations range from $5 50@6, and the New York 
f.o.b, quotations take the range ot 3 90@t 40. 


Eggs.—The market has a steady tone and 
choice fresh stock isin good demand. Prices are 
about as quoted Jast week. Strictly fresh eggs 
are firm at the highest quotations, but they muat 
be assuredly fresh ani from shippers of unques- 
tioned reputation to command extreme figures. 
There issuch a temptation to mix in a few of un- 
certain value, that securing the highest prices de- 
pends much upon the character of the man. A 
few inferior ones in a case are enough to cause 
the consumer to find fault with the whole and 
possibly cause the commission man to loose a good 
customer. One dealer told us this morning, that 
as the market is now, he had rather handle west- 
ern eggs which are what they are reputed to be, 
than eastern eggs which are alleged to be strictly 
fresh. In the one case he ran no risk of dissap 
pointing or offendiag a customer and in the 
other case the risks were yery great 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 25c; northern and 
eastern, fresh, 18@20c; firsts, 16@ 8c; Michigan ex- 
tras, 174@18c; other western,16@17c; provincial, 17c, 

New York: Fresh eggs, 18@19c. Fancy white 
leghorn in demand and will command higher 
prices. 

Fruit and Berries —Trade continues very 
good. Peaches are absorbing the bulk of atten- 
tion at this season of the year. Tuey are fairly 
plenty but there is no oversupply and prices are 
well maintained; they are now arriving in good or- 
der. Pears are plenty and average poorin quality. 
They are unusua'ly rusty and spotted. Unless of a 
fancy quality they drag slow. The market is well 
supplied with grapes, many from the south arriv- 
ing in poor condition. The demand for plums is 
not very active while the market is we | supplied. 
Melons are selling at the range of prices quoted 
last week. Cantelopes and musk melons are very 
plenty and sales are slow. Berries continue to 
hang along and are in fair demand at from 7@11c 
¥ quart. 

e quote: Bananas, $1@225 #” bunch; fancy 
$3 50; oranges, Mediterranean, $4@5 box; lem- 
ons,$34@6 # box; cantelopes, Jersey, $1 50@2 ¥ bbl, 
natives, $2@4; watermelons, 22@28c for large; 12 
@15c for small; California peaches, $1 50@2¥ box 
(about one peck); do pears, $3 09@3 5) # box; do 
grapes, $193 # crate, blueberries, 6@10c ¥ qt; 
blackberries, 9@1lc # qt; huckleberries, 7@\0c ¥ 
q'; pears, native Bartle ts, $1 25@2 25, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorites, $150@2 % bushel; peaches, $1q@150 ¥ 
basket; grapes, 10-b basket, 40@5vc; in carriers, 
fancy, 7@sc# th; plums, 40@80c ¥ 10-Ib basket, na- 
tives, 8c # quart; crabapples, $1 # bushel; Cape 
Cod cranberries, $1 ¢# crate. ; 

New York: Choice Hudson river pears, bart- 
letts, $3 00@3 50 # bbl., $1 00@2 00 ¥ keg, as to 
quality and condition; common pears range in 
price from $1 25@1 75 a bbl.; cooking huckleber- 
ries, Jersy, 40@60c % box, 4@6c a quart; grapes, 
Deiaware, 12@18c ¥ tb, Concord and other black 
grapes, 5@7¢; muskmelons, $1 50@2 25 # bbl; 
plums, Gage, Egg and Reine Claude, $3 00@4 00 + 
bbl, Lombard, Damson and other varieties, $2 00@ 
3 00; choice Jersey peaches, $1 12@1 37 %# basket, 
other near by peaches, 75c@81 00, with few inferior 
marks going out at about 504@60c a basket. 

Flour and Meal.—The demand for flour con- 
tinues of a hand to mouth nature with the trade 
rather weak. Retailers expect to mark down their 
quotations next week. Corn meal is easy and off 
alittle. The other flours are quiet with only a 
fair d-mand. 

We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 00@3 25; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 00@4 25; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $3 75@5 25; Michigan stone, 
#4 50@5 00; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$4 40a485; winter patent, $475@550; spring 
patent, $5 75@6 15; Canada $4 65@6 40; rye flour, 
$343 25; graham flour, $2 75@3 00, oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 10@2 15; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $¢20@230; choice granulated, 
$2 75@2 85; bag meal 92@93>. 

Fish,—There has been a fair volume of trade in 
salt fish. All the mackerel that comes along sells 
without trouble and there have been increased 
supplies, though nowhere near what there ought 
to be; still enonghb to cause a little shading from 

rices recently quoted although figures are nom- 
nally no less. fhe cod fish market has a strong 
tone on account of light supplies. The supply ot 
pickled herring has increased, but the stock is 
sma!l and prices firm. Nova Scotia splits range 
from $6@7 50 # barrel with some extra fine quali- 
ties as high as $8 00, Fresh fish has been in fuller 
supply and the firat of the week on steak cod,prices 
broke down to 24@3c per _ and haddosk 
dropped to 1i@lic; hake sold at Ic and steak pol- 
lock at lke per pound, Mackerel ruled at 4@5c for 
small and 15@17c each for large; bluefish, 8g9c 
and swordfish at 8@10c ¥ tbh; white halibut have 
been rather scarce and sales ranged from 13@lic ¥ 
pound; gray_sold at 8@10c, oysters have been in 
fair demand at $1 €0@1 25 ¥ gallon. 

Hay and sStraw.—The holders of fancy hay 
are very firm and are getting on extra as high as 
$19 50. Strictly choice hay, however, is disposed 
of at $18@19, but the bulk of the receipts range 
from $14@17. There is considerable poor hay on 
hand that holders are —— of working off be- 
fore the new begins to come in. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17@19; fairto or- 
dinary, $15@16; clover and clover mixed, $119@14; 
swale, $10@10 50; ryestraw, $16@17 00; oat straw, 

7@9. 

° rol York: Prime hay, 85@90c; 
60@75c; rye straw, 60970. 

Hops.—The reports from the New York hop 

rowing region are on the whole very unfavorable, 
But a large crop is expected in parts of the West. 
The market is dull. Choice 1888 hops are quoted at 
13@16c; 1887 at 3@9c; old lots are nominal at 2@i4c. 

Hides.—Domestic hides are generally dull. 
Late arrivals of South American hides at 15§c; 
Brighton slaughter, 44@5c ¥ th; country, 34@4c ¥ 
th; western buff, 5@54c ¥ bb; lamb skins, each 
55@70; calf skins each, 55465. 

Grain.—Corn is dull with the market easier. 
Oats are quiet and lower; new oats are coming 
forward freely; the wide range of quotations 
covers both old and new oats. This year’s oat 


other grades, 





Jobbing prices, | 


t the present indications bids fair to be the 
pre he crop over harvested, even larger than last 
year’s which had been uneqaalled by any previous 


ETNA 











crop. The first arrivals this season were of poor 
quality, the oats in most part being more or less 
Stained and offin color. This state of affairs has 
een great'y remedied by the influence of the con- 
tinued good weather of late which has prevailed, 
much to the satisfaction of the dealers, who had 
almost despaired of getting good oats on this crop. 
Prices are lower now than ever before in the his- 
oy of the trade. 
€ quote: Corn, high mixed, 50}c; steamer 
yellow, 50c; steamer mixed, 49c; no grade, 47@ 
4#c. Oats, fancy, 37@38c; No. 2 white, 314@34}c; No. 
8 white, 30@334c; low grades, 26230. Rye, 65@70c. 


Leather. A fair amount of leather is coming 
into use and the boot and shoe manufacturers are 
busy, but they are disposed to pur-hase only sup- 

lies enough to keep their factories going. Fin- 
shed leather is about steady, with wax and kip 
quoted at from 10@12\c for No.1 and No. 2; Rio 
Grande brogan No. 1 and No, 2 range trou 114@13c; 
No.1 and No.2 boot grain, from 12@l5c. The 
top quotations for finest belt knife splits range 
from 30@41 for No 1, and for very choice. Caif 
skins are quoted 8 high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 ths. 
and down to 30@45c for 50to 100 ths. For hem- 
lock rough leather 16 817c represents the market 
on good goods, bat off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
best quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 
good qua ities will range from 17@194c. The crop 
leather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26 431c for light and heavy backs. 


Lumber.—There is a fairly active demand on 
all kinds of lumber and a tendency to increase 
prices on some kinds. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; sixinch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50g 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank ordered cargo at $14@14 50; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@14 50; large frames, $15 50@17 50; 
rough boards, $10413; planed boards, $11@14; 
Vermont spruce 12 foot planed and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods—black walnut $954$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $10@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Mutton and Veal.—Veal is firm with sup- 
lies light and in good demand. Lambs are rather 
n buyers’ favor. 

Lambs, choice spring 10@12c; common do 7a@9 
choice fall 9@10c; common to good, 6@8}c; mut- 
ton, 8@9}c for choice; poor te good, 54@7c; 
yearlings, 8@94c; veal, good to choice, 8@9c; 
fancy 10c. 

Mill Feed and Cetton Seed.—Mill feed is 
duli and in light demand. Spring bran to arrive 
in sacks is quoted $14 50@15; winter, $15 50@16 00; 
Michigan bran in bulk, $15 25@15 50; middlings in 
sacks, $15@16 75; cotton seed meal in sacks, $24 to 
arrive, $25 tor spot. 

Poultry.—The martet continues about the 
same as heretofore notieed. The conditions being 
weak and draggy without much of any snap. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; spring 
chickens, 15@20c; fowls, 13@i4c; ducks, spring, 12a@ 
ltc; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 10@12c; 
chickens, 12@1l5c. Live poultry, 10@llc at whole- 
sale and 15c at retail. 

New York: Dressed spring chickens 15@17c; 
fowls 10@1lc. Live chickens and fowls 10@12c. 
dressed veals 74 a@vic. 


Potatoes.—It isa little difficult toget at the 

exact facts in the potato market. One dealer says 
that potatoes are largely in over-supply because 
the indications of rot have ledfarmers to dig their 
potatoes and send them to market earlier than 
usual, many of the arrivals being green and im- 
mature. On the other hand, we tind some dealers 
who are not at all alarmed about the talk of rot; 
they say the crop in Massachusetts and southern 
Vermont and New Hampshire is largely a failure, 
but that their advices from Aroostook indicate a 
big yield and an increased acreage, with the pota- 
toes in good condition. They also say they have 
reports of a large cropin the West, so that when 
tue present flurry is over they predict the market 
will be fairly steady. The prices at the road were 
this morning 35@40c at the Fitchburg, and 40 and 
50c for the best Hebrons at the Eastern road. Bar 
rel stock is quoted at $150. The season has start- 
ed earlier than usual this year by some two weeks. 
There is a fair demand, although the supplies are 
a little ahead of it. 
New York: Potatoes steady and prices favorable 
owing to the short crop. Prices range today from 
$1 75@2 # bbl for choice stock; fair to good $1 254 
150; sweet potatoes $2@2 50. 

Truck.—The market for truck is well supplied 
with everything, and alarge amount of business 
is being done though some of the dealers complain 
that it is a little quiet.j Beans and corn are higher, 
tomatoes, ceulifl»wer, oyster plant, cucumbers 
and lettuce are lower. 

Beets, 40@50c # bu; carrots, 50c per bushel; 
onions, Egyptian $150 # crate; natives, 75c 
# bu; squash, summer, 50 ¥ bbl; marrow, 
$1 # bbl turban and bay state, $1 25 th bbl; tur- 
nips, 50c #% bushel; native yellow, 75c ¥ bush; 
Russia, $1 50 # bbl; lettuce, 35@40c # dozen; cu 
cumbers, $125@150 # 100; cabbage, $6@7 # 100, 
parsley, 25c # bush; etring beans, $125 ¥ 
bu; cranberry. $125; wax, $100# bushel; 
shell beans, $1 25@150 ¥ bushel; sweet corn, $1 90 
¥ bu; tomatoes, 40@50c # bushel; peas, $1 50a@2 
¥® bushel; celery, N. H., $2 25@2 50 ¥ dozen; Mich; 
2ic # bunch; oyster plant, 75@$1 # dozen; cauli- 
flower, $75@100 # dozen; egg plant, $175@2 ” 
doz; peppers, 50c ¥ bushel. 

New York: Russia turnips. 60@75c; sweet pota- 
toes, $2 5043 20 # bbl; onions, $1 50@200; egg 
plant, $150a2; Lima beans, $1 256@150 # bag; 
cabbage, $1 75@2 50 # 100 heads; tomatoes, 50@75c 
¥ crate. 

New York: Oaions, $1 25@82 00; Jersey egg 
plant, $2 00@%3 00 # bb!; Lima beans,$1 25@8 150 
bag; cabbage, $2 00@82 50 # 100; Russia turnips 
doing well ard prices firm, 60@75c a bbl. 

Wool.—There has been but little inquiry about 
wool for the past few days. Butin spite of this 
lack of inquiry some of the larger houses are 
very firm in their ideas and are not pushing the 
wool market at all. The amount of confidence 
in wool in spite of the recent failures, is very 
noticeable; but the feeling is that the sifting out 
ot the weaker concerns, is about done, and when 
the end of the failures is reached, the market will 
be inabetter position, for the reason that a good 
deal of the weakness in the goods market will be 
out of the way. 

Fenno Bros. and Childs, No. 117 Federal street 
say: Where there were any soft spots, they have 
been promptly taken advantage of by buyers and 
genuine bargains have not remained long unap- 
preciated. The immediate outlet for wool at the 
present time is somewhat more restricted than is 
appreciated at first thoughts, owing to the com- 

ulsory shutting down of so many mills since the 
Cigtecing of the year. Forty woolen mills have 
failed since January lst, and some of them quite 
large ones. We quote: Fine unwashed Ver. 
mont and New ampshire, 21@22c; washed 
fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 26@28c; washed medium, 35 

@36c; choice Maine super pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
fine unwashed delaine at 234@25c; fine washed 
do., 33@35c. 

kKodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled “‘a’* super 36@43c; **b’’ super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30432c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 








LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week . .3,803 8,597 137 22,178 801 
Last week . .6,204 13,846 161 16,561 1090 
145 16,273 930 


One year ago. 2,456 12,133 
Horses. . « » « 548 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 





STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. « «+ » 255 561] R. I. & Conn, 17 oti 
N. Hampshire 135 751| Western - 3,203 1,935 
Vermont .. 88 2291| Canada. — 3039 


Massachusetts 95 11| N. Brunswick — 
New York... 7 509 
Total. » 2 «eee eee 0 3,803 8,597 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
(Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 2,924 2046] Fastern ... 263 683 


— 


Lowell .. 145 3933; OldColony .. 17 
Bos.& Alb’y 406 1,935) Onf’t&boate 60 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ —. aa 








Total «see e202 2 0 8 8 0 0 S80 8,597 
DEBEOVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais 
Maine— 
Stranger .s.see+ee 3 
W.W.Hall&Son....- 18 10 
Glines & Weston ... - $1 22 
Harriman & Harris .. » 36 8 
J.H.Gilman ...se-. 20 8 
[.C. Libby & Sons .. > 45 210 40 
Taylor & Denison . 1+. 8 26 
Randall & Hasson... - 15 17 
P. W. Thompson «++» 18 12 
J. McDonell. .. «e+» 215 
A. F. Blaisdell .. 5 - 9 136 
N.E. Trafton. ..+e- 36 15 
Chadbourne & Co. «.- 16 
Canada. 
N.K.Campbell.... 215 
B. 8. Hastings $0288 1050 
8.H. Jones «cecvee 200 
G. W. Wears cesece 187 
W. Fisher& Son .... 230 
BR. FF. Addem. .s.ccese 215 
F. Gosselyn .. eee. 640 
M. Fouren .eeeees 90 
J.¥F. Athertonn...+ ++ 202 
New Hampshire— 
J.Y.Keazer «1.0 13 122 8 
H. A. Wilcox . 1s e+e 7 15 
J. Eastman & Co. ‘eee 15 
G. Barrie .seceeceven 17 
J.O.Sanborn, «s+ see + 
A. 8. Moulton «esses 2 2 























Adden & Heath *wneeae 28 50 
Dow & Moulton. ..,.. 4 12 70 20 
Aldrich & Johnson ,,. 9 5 15 
Breck & Wood eeese 31 60 
con Vermont— 

W Ricker & Son. .... 18 17 y 17 
M.G. Flanders .,... 2 5 40 42 
N. K. Campbell ..... : 
B. 8. Hastings ee6ee 8 1 250 16 
T. M.Gallager. ..... 128 

L. “WwW Tinker e028 28 160 10 
H. Ingerson, agent, . . » 131 3 
Smith & Walter. .... 2 100 7 
Wm ssc cece @ 5 160 380 
Remick & Cheney... . 4 

n. ¥: Whipple ecvoce & 4 162 36 
Combs & Farrar .,... 24 a) 350 550 
J.B. Lavine. .s-« + « 172 

a oo” 2a 117 85 
A. H. Bullard *evreee 10 76 35 
Piper& Pond ...... 1 20 7 51 
W.G. Townsend ..,. 2 95 2 
F.S. Kimball ...... 22 11 234 21 
SP Gwiscese © 150 
W.A. Farnham eeeee 2 5 22 6 
C. Fi MOres. » 6 0 3ece 6 40 10 


Rhode Island. 


H.C. Osborm . 0 cece 9 

L. Freelove ...0+- 0. 8 
Massachusetts— 

‘st, errr 35 11 80 

W. E. Hayden Ss 68 6s 10 

Scattering SS i ee ns 50 75 

New York— 

L. Morse ses 6 ¢ 7 40 10 

C. A. Burdick .. +. 0s 20 142 

W. Fisher& Son .... 89 183 

O.C. Robinson ..... 184 

Western— 

G. F. & E.C. Swift .-. 1720 

J. Taylor oe - fo | @.@ 48 

E. B. Morgan 'o6486 66 103 

J.Gould , ie PS oe Oe's 148 

N. Morris i ie 2.0 & 6 6 1436 

Sturtevant & Haley... 96 

W. Nash cove ee € @ 136 

J. Botmeer «0c vce 6 100 

J.A. Hathaway ....-. 730 

N. & G. Chamberlain ee 216 

W. H. Monroe. « «0 ee 390 

A.N. Monroe ...... 16 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Prices of the week on live stock have undergone 
some changes. Aside froma few herd of fancy 
cattle the market on light grades was }c lower. 
More Maine cattle than last week werejreceived 
The striking featnre was the improved quality of 
eattle that brought e# fancy price. Cattle that 
butchers were not ashamed to pay 6}@64c per 
—_ because they were worth it- Among the 

est were a pair out of a lot of 16 head that would 

dress 2300 pounds, fatted and raised by St. John 
Hastings, a free giver of feed to the cattle, as the 
other St. John was of good advice to the ancient 
people; this good feeder is from Bsthel, Maine 
and the pair brought the very top price at market; 
6 were sold at 6jc DW; 4 at6c and 4 at 5ic to 
dress from 1000 at 1200 pounds. Dealers find it 
for their interest to send in a few fancy oattle each 
week; just enough for butchers to handle com- 
fortably. We saw some quite decent grass fed 
heifers and steers sold at 2}@3c per pound live 
weight. Quite a trade in a peddling way was car- 
ried on in western steers to country butchers at 3} 
4, and $4 40 live weight. Some excellent western 
steers were offered here at $450 per cwt. live 
weight; well developed, good shape to cut up and 
light shrinkers. Some of the arrivals were owned 
by butchers themselves bought by their agents in 
the west and cost anywhere from $3 50 to $5 00 
per cwt. live weight; these cattle average from 
y00 and 1400 pounds. 
I. C. Lib»y & Son sold 7 heifers av live 700 tbs at 
2jc, he gave the buyer $5 to pay that price. A. P. 
Libby sold 2 matched pairs of yearling steers 
(Herefords) at $12 per head, the same cattle were 
worth $10 each for veal calves; 2 two year olds, 
gth 5ft 3in at $39 for store, A. F. Blaisdell 2 
steers of 1720 ths at3c LW. B.W. Harriman sold 
3 heifers, the lot 2290 Ibs at 3c. W. W. Hall, 7 
fancy cattie to dress 1150 ths at 6jc. Chadbourn & 
Gerrish sold 12 cattle from 5j to 64¢ DW. 

J. OQ. Sanborn sold to Sturtevant & Haley 2 
fancy oxen estimated to dress 2700 ths, at better 
than 6jc, we doubt not such fancy cattle brought 
64c, as others of same stamp were sold on the mar- 
ket at that price, also 2 oxen to dress 1100 tbs at 
6ic. Eastman and Kilborn sold 8 cattle at the 
same rates as Mr. Sanborn, €}@ 64c. H. V. 
Whipple sold 3 steers that weighed 2860 ths at 2c 
L. W. Adden & Heath sold 2 steers 1150 ths each 
at 3jc. A.F. Blaisdell sold 1 yearling bull at $10. 
J.A. Hathaway sold 3 steers av 1400 ths at 4c; 12 
do av 1325 tbs at $4 40; 6 do av 900 ths at 3ic; 4 do 
av 100 Ibs at 3}c; 3 do av 1100 ths at 34c; 13 do av 
1200 ths at $4.10; 7 do av 1350 ibs at $410. I. H. 
Gilman sold three steers, the lot weighed 2570 ths 
at aye. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Food oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @6 25 
Fair to good 550 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks ... . .8600g650 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... .. « $460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G’d to prime 450 |Slim ... . 337@@375 

A féw lots of premium steers cost + $4 70@5 Ou 

Five English cattle carrying steamers have 
sailed during the past seven days, taking out 3075 
head of cattle, such as might be called the cream 
of America, 15000 head of cattle from the different 
ports of this country are now upon the water, be- 
sides a large amount of dressed beef. Upon arri- 
val the prices noticed this week of 1!@114c must 
decline to 10}@\ilc. Shipments as follows: 
Steamer Istriam for Liverpool, 562 cattle by N. 
Morris. Steamer Palestine for Liverpool with 202 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 102 do by J. kollinger, 
151 do by J. Gould, 105 do by E. B. Morgan, 
Steamer Hibernian for Glasgow, with 503 cattle 
by J. A. Hathaway. Steamer British Empire for 
London, 635 cattle by N. Morris. Steamer Norse. 
man, sailed with 464 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 
100 do by J. Rollinger, 148 do by J. Gould, 103 do 
by E. B. Morgan. 

WORKING OXEN. 

Not over ten pair were on sale. There was 
some enquiry, but the business was lightand the 
sales were for such as intended tO work light, and 
feed well, therefore improving the quality for sell- 
ing late in the tall after barvesting and plowing is 
over. 

J.D. Hosmer fold 4 pairs working oxen at from 
$75@100 LW, 2650@3000 Ibs, gth 6 ft 6 in to 7 ft. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Trade is rather moderate and tame when com- 
pared with two weeks ago. We found, however, 
a number of cows being disposed of, including 
nice milkers showing excellent milking qualities, 
also springers that came well recommended from 
the country. The supply was much beyond the re- 
quirements and some were left over. The move- 
ment was only fair. Dealers although glad to 
sell were less anxious than sometimes and prices 
were steady. 

W. W. Hall & Son sold 1 new milch cow at $38; 
P. W. Thompson & Son sold 2 springers at $37 
each, 1 nice Jersey at $50,5 cowsfrom $35a44; 
W. Scollans sold 2 milch cows at $40 each, 2 do at 
$42 50 each, 2 do at $37 50 each, 1 springer st $35; 
J.S. Henry sold 4 nice milch eows at $50 each, 1 
fancy cow at $60, 2 gooa cows at $42 50 euch, 2 at 
$37 50 each; J. Melloy & Son sold | nice mileh cow 
at $50, 2 good cows at $41 each, 1 at $30, 1 at $40, 
3 for $125, 1 springer at $35; I. C. Libby sold 1 
cow at $48, 3 cows, the lot $100, 4 springers at $35 
each; Remick & Cheney sold 1 milch cow at $55. 

W. W., Hall & Son sold 2 pair of cows at $37 50 
each; L. Morse 1 miich cow at $30; W. Ricker & 
Son sold 1 milch cow at $39; I. C. Libby & Son sold 
2 choice milkers at'$50 each; A. P. Libby sold 2 
cows at $38 each; Randall & Hanson sold 3 milch 
cows and 2 springers at $46 each. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Butchers were not inclined to buy sharp this 
week, not being lamb hungry. We are of the 
opinion that buyers thought the arrivals would 
foot up heavier than they did, as they would not 

ay into }cai much as last week. We have the 
apeeraice that there will be brisk buying next 
week andthe }c regained. The week’s footing is 
light and then, too, families are returning from 
the country and the demand must improve for 
dressed meats of all kinds. Some handsome Can- 
ada lambs onsale. J 8S Lavine sold 178 lambs 
the averaze weight 70 tbs at 6c ¥ tb L. Morse 
sold 40 lambs at $4.124 Y cwt. S.M. Flint sold 90 
lambs of 58 ths at 4jc; 60 sieep at 43c; 18 at 2c 
A. F. Blaisdell sold 136 lambs av 66 tbs at $3.60 ¥ 
head. C.P. Burke sold 40 sheep av 83 tbs a‘ 3c. 

Prices—Sheep and ‘ambs in lots 2}@5c ¥ tb for 
$2 2545 ¥ head. Spring lambs, 44@6}c ¥ bb. 

VEAL CALVES. 

No hesitation on the part of buyers to become 
owners ot all the calves at market; sales were ac- 
tive. Lots were sold, taking in all the little ones, 
at 5c ¥ tb, selected lots at 54@5jc, and one or two 
parties sold at 6c; the eastern were sold at 5@54c 
# tb 


Prices : Veal calves, 24@5 $c. 
SWINE. 


Western fat hogs cost $3 86% cwt at Chicago 
last Saturday and would not cost over 4}c here, 
and that includes freight and shrinkage; 243 car 
loads of western was the week’s supply. Country 
dressed were selling at 5}c but 5c will be the price 
next week. Store pigs in light numbers and light 
sales at $2@5 # head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


There were offered 14 tons Tuesday morning, 
with sales at 10@11c for mixed lots. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@6ic ? tb; country do 4@44c # tb; calf skins 5c ¥ 
ih; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country 2@24c; Dairy 
skins 15@30c each. Pelts 50c@80c each, 


HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle: Steady: Shipping steers, 
$3 50@4 25; native cows, $1 50@2 10; mixed butch- 
ers’ stock, $1 50@2 00; stockers and feeders, $2 40@ 
3 00; range cattle $2 20@2 50. Hogs: Heavies, 
$3 60@4 55; mediums and lights, $3 60@4 20; pigs, 
$4 17}@¢ 27}. Sheep: Receipts 406; the market 
is steady at $3 40@3 90. 





Cincinnatti—Hogs, good demand; common and 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Excelsior Ground Oyster Shells, 
Best in Quality ever put upon the Market. 


Excelsior Ground Beef Scraps, 
Dole’s Dessicated Fish, 
Haven’s Condition Powders, 
Rust’s Egg Food, Roup Pills, 

NS We are New England 
— Agents for the above. 
Wheat, Barley, Buck- 
wheat, ,Chicken 


Bone, etc, 
Send for Price List. 





See 

WS Ror * 
SEED AND AGRICULTURAL STORE, 

49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





light, $3 60@4 40: packing and butchers’, $4 10@ 
435; receipts, 1400; shipments, 300. 

Chieago—Cattle: Beeves, $4 40@4 75; steers, 
$3@3 50; stockers and feeders, $1 90@3 00; cows, 
bulls and mixed, $1 25@3 00; Texas cattle, $1 25a 
320; natives and half-breeds, $3 00436). Hogs: 
Weak; mixed, $3 804@4 35; heavy, $360@415; light, 
$4 05@@4 65; skips, $3 50@440. Sheep: Steady; 
natives, $3 50@4 60; Western feeders, $3 40@3 90; 
muttons, $3 80@4 10; Texans, $3 50@4 10; lambs, 
$4 50@4 75 # head. 


HORSE MARKET. 


Not a very flattering story do dealers have to 
say. Those who have the least horses on sale are 
the best off. The demand is stagnant on al! sorts. 
A few sales noticed, but they rule low. At Com- 
bination sale stable good horses sold at $125@140, 
extra big at $20, light at $85@100. At Welch & 
Hall’s stable 49 head weighing from 1000@1400 sold 
at $120@200. L.H. Brock sold 8 8004 horses from 
$130@250. At International Horse Exchange sales 
were made at $100@200. At C. H. & E. Snow’s 
stabie a few business ehunks and drivers sold at 
$125@200. 

BONDS AND STOOKS., 
Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 

The market this week has been “secretary of the 
treasury’s market.” The reasonable tendency of 
prices was downwardinthe operation of natural 
laws of trade. Butit has been counteracted by 
artificial ease given to money through tue sudden 
and great increase of government bond purchases 


by Mr. Windom. The consequence is a consider. 
ble rise in stock quotatione instead of a decline. 








Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe lsts. . . «6 6 + + » 1124 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 .....+ «+ 1082 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 . 2.6 ee ee ee = 108) 
Boston & Maine R.B.78 ... 44.466. 113} 
Eastern R.R.68 «sees see eee ess 126} 
New York & New England R.R.7%s.,.... 1284 
Ratiaed' BR. B.G6..6e2ec8e88 0 er ee 1113 
Boston WaterPowerCo...sseeeseeve 6 
Bell Telephone eevee eoeeoeevnenee * ® 2344 
Boston & Albany R.R.. ees eevecve ’ 2183 
Boston & Lowell R. RB. een ene oo es 170 
Boston & Maine R.R. «1s scnvevness 201 
Boston & Providence R. BR. . 5 4 6 5 6 6 ©» 2564 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. .,.csesesvnerse 2 
Cheshire BR. R. pref. . sees eee 101} 
Connecticut River B.B.....+e6seeee- 200 
i. | serra rere ee 100 
nop oe by ee 69 
New York & New England R.R. .+...-. Sli 
ol Sere eee ee eee 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. com- 
MOR ccc ecveeeeseesevneseeene 73 
OidColomyE.B. ccccvccsvscesoce 197 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth B.R...... 12: 
Matiand,&@. RB. prof. .c ccccocsevesns @ 
Union PacifioR.B. ...cececcceces 63 
U. B.Oper CeMts es cee ce *ceccece 1B 
UO. Pemee Gets. cc een reseocsvense 118 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. « oe 0 0 0 0 oo 1334 
West End Land Co... 02 64 6689 275 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... .. 120} 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne na? Children. she gave them Castoria, 





Vj JY ANTED to correspond with a party who 
has made dairying a paying business, and 
8 willing, on account of health, to remove South. 
Address V. LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 


SEE FLERE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULD A 
BOOK, send for ‘‘Heads and Faces.”’ It will save 
you many disappointments in social and business 
life. 200 pages. 250 portraits. 40 cents postpaid. 
In cloth, $1. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


Beal Estate, 


ILK FARM FOR SALE.—Will summer 
and winter 30 cows, sell daily 175 to 200 
quarts of milk, cut 75 tons of hay. Bellowe Falls, 
Vt., distance five miles. Address THOMAS 
DINSMORE, Alstead, N. H. 











A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN, 





THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL~ 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disporal eighty 
free scholarships, which will be given to worthy 
young men in the state, who can pass the entrance 
examination. It affords a thorough English edn- 
cation, and a good training in chemistry, botany, 
agricultare, natural history, veterinary, mathe- 
matics, military and other sciences. The estab- 
lishment of a labor fund permits the offering of 
employment to those students r quiring aid. Fall 
term begins September 3d. For further partieu- 
lars, address President H. H. GOODEL , Am. 
herst, Mass. 





© REMEMBERTHE. . 
Brock! 
2:3:4:§5- AIK 


THE BEST AGRICULTURAL FairR 





IN NEW ENGLAND ISBE T TER THAN 
-— Ever THIS YEAR —- 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS: 


G.C.HOLMES, Prec" 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


Stork, 











Cheshire Pigs, write C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y. 





Collie Pups, write C.C. Paine, So. Randolph, Vt. 

E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 





} wy to and Home bred Holstein Cows 
and Heifers for sale at low prices, at the farm of 
Henry M. Whitney, North Cohasset. 
Cc. M. COBB, Manager, 
North Cchasset,. Mass. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


_Awees AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and botb 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Hollang. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bul) 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par. 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence ana 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in. 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. WA. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAmMEs C. Poor, Manager 


HOC 
CHOLERA 
—-AND-— 


Apply to 














PLACUE 
PREVENTED AND CURED. 


Particulars and Information Free 


W. A. DOLE. 
7I Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 
VICTOR 
PULVERIZING 


TAD KY 
HARRO VV. 






Circulars Free. 
Address 
Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass, 












a in ee 
The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest Will do 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


_—T ees 


“THE BOOK ON 


ENSILAGE 
4 f ( 
~ =e S Pa ‘i I Ae 

Farmer’s edition 50 cents postpaid. A DrcTion 
ARY of 100,000 words illustrated. $1.00 postpaid 
Send four cents in stamps for catalogue of cheap 
books to 

BIRD'S OLD BOOK SHOP, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





1888-POMONA NURSERIES- 19 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


Lawson, Kiefler, Le Conte 
Pears; Spaulding and Japan 
Plums; Apples, Cherries, Quinces, 
and Nut-bearing trees. Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Black berries,and 
qsrapes inlarge supply. All w 








old & promising new varictics. Cata To 
fre. WM. PARRY, PARRY, N. d. 





—— 








WE SEND By MAIL 


¥, POUN 
ay yroees Ww ov Can 


SmattPacks 50°" PostPain: 


is absolutely 


rocer, general store 


Ask your druggist, aa 
nd. 


by mail. 
Take no other 


once to us. 


pound can and Guide, $1.20. 
nrevaid for #5.00. Send stamps or cash. 


Maxe HE 


SHERID 


medicine, to be given in the food, once daily, in small doses, 
Worth its weight in gold when hens are moulting, and to keep them healthy. 


We will send 
elegantly illustrated copy of the “‘FARMERS’ POUL 
to make money with a few hens), and two small packages of Powder for 60 Cents: or, one large 2 14 
Sample package of Powder, 25 cents, five for $1.00. 
L § JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street, Boston, 





4A NG ON 
WILL 


MAKE HENS LAV 
’ LIKE DER. 
ANSCoynirionO™ 


S Lay 


2 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


ure and highly concentrated. One ounce is wortha pound of any other kind. 


Strictly a 
Prevents and cures all diseases of hen& 
Testimonials sent free 
or feed dealer for it. If you can’t get it, send at 
Poured by mail as follows:—A new, enlarged, 
TRY RAISING GUIDE” (price 2% cents; tells how 


Six large cans, express 
ass 





P 











MEDICINE 


TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
Pills, and they will 


and arousing with the ROSEB 


Sold by Druggists Fp atone 
Agents for the United States, 


AEECH A ay og AL 
B “PILLS 


be acknowledged to be a Wonderful M 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females tocomplete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening 
stem ; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, 
pes pemce mebe y UD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
These are “ facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of societ 
tees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS H 
PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, Full directions with each Box, 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, E 
B. F. ALLEN & 
who, (if your druggist 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 





Worry ™ 
GUINEA, Dy 





ili d Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness 
ete ‘Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, Scurvy, 


° rvous and Trembling Sensations, &c. r DC 
PWENTY MINUIES. Ts . Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 


Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 


the Skin 
Blotches on the DSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 


THE FIRST D 


edicine.-—“Worth a guinea a box.’’- 


uman frame, 
and one of the best guaran- 
E THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY 


land. 
CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole 
does 


not keep them,) 





ASHES 





this paper and address C 





CANADA UNLEACHED HARD WOOD 


SUPPLIED BY RAIL ON 
SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
OR BARRELS. 


Direct shipments and Faarentens analysis. For price, pamphlet and all other information mention 
ARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 




















NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


AUGUST SATURDAY 31, i889. 














Written for the NEw ENGLAMD FARMER. 
AT NOON AND EVE. 


In the hammock, hid from the sunlight, 
With a motion soft and free, 

Visions steal softly while swinging 
In the hammock beneath the shady tree, 


Visions nursed by the landscape 
That hovers about my view, 

Of the past rise before me while swinging 
In the hammock, plastic but true. 


In the hammock, hid from the moonlight, 
Overlooking the dewy lea, 
I joyfully spend the twilight 
In the hammock beneath the shady tree. 
A, P. REED. 





WISTFUL. 


The house had to be painted; and alas! 

Down to its roots they cut with ruthless knife 
The fair Wisteria, that on the grass 

Breathed slowly out its beautiful crushed life. 


But in the evening the electric light 
Cast flickering shadows from the elm-tree near 
Over the house. “It seems,’ she said one night, 
**As if the sad Wisteria’s ghost were here. 


“Uncanny, isn’t it? It trembles so 
As if with grief, you see.” He raised his head 
Where the pale vine still darkly seemed to grow; 


“ ; indeed,” he said. 
Very Wis.terious ne. Ww. KE, & Harper’. 


MISS DUNBAR. 


Last autumn, after the turning of the 
tide of summer travel, I visited a cousin 
who lives among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. The old homestead lies several 
miles from church and postoffice, and al- 
though ‘beautiful for situation” I have re- 
gretted the circumstances that necessitate 
the rearing of a large family in so se- 
cluded a spot. Mountain air and scenery 
are doubtless important factors in the de- 
velopment, physical and otherwise, of the 
young, but the loneliness and dreariness of 
the shut-in life during a large part of the 
year, appeal to one’s sympathy. 

An occasional glimpse of the outside 
world is given through the summer tourist ; 
but it is only the echo of the throb and 
whir ot life that is heard among the lone- 
ly bills. For the children educating and 
cultivating influences are not easily ob- 
tained. ‘The little schoolhouse, half a 
mile away, holds its sessions less than half 
the year, and the process of ‘‘running 
wild” during the remaining six months is 
not helpful to intellectual development. 
The busy mother finds little time for any- 
thing outside the daily round of duty, and 
the only grown-up daughter is a teacher in 
an adjoining town. 

Soon after my arrival I was conscious of 
a change in the household. A breath 
from the outside world had surely reached 
this lonely home. I recognized it in the 
modern dress of the children, and in their 
observance of the little amenities of life 
which I had hitherto missed. The ar- 
rangement of the table was not the same ; 
the home seemed more cheery, and even 
the father and mother had evidently been 
aroused and brightened. I attributed 
these changes to the influence of Jenny, 
the teacher, and wondered at the delicacy 
of touch her practical hand had acquired. 
I knew that painting had not been one of 
ber accomplishments, and seeing a lovely 
sketch upon a shell in the hands of the 
youngest child, I asked by whom it had 
been done. 

‘‘Miss Dunbar painted it for Katie,” 
was the reply. 

‘*And who is Miss Dunbar ?” I asked. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know Miss Dunbar? 
She’s just our Miss Dunbar,” was the 
childish answer. 

A little later, going out under the trees 
where Julia was swinging in a luxurious 
hammock, I remarked upon its unusual 
size. 

‘It’s Miss Dunbar’s hammock; we’re 
just keeping it until next summer,” replied 
Julia. 

‘And who is Miss Dunbar?” I again 
asked. 

‘‘Why, she is our summer boarder; 
didn’t you know we had a summer boarder, 
Cousin Mary ?” 

Tue tone of surprise and proprietorship 
was evident also in Julia’s voice. An in- 
terruption prevented further question ; but 
when I returned to the house I inquired 
concerning Miss Dunbar. She was a 
teacher from the city, I was told, who, 
needed rest and change after illness, bad 
advertised tor a home among New Hamp- 
shire’s hills. 

‘I disliked the thought of taking a 
stranger into my family; but it seemed 
best to make the trial, and Miss Dunbar 
proved a blessing to us all,” said my 
cousin. 

‘¢A summer boarder a blessing! There 
are few who find them so,” I exclaimed. 

‘¢*There are few like Miss Dunbar; in- 
deed she is a rare woman. It was a pleas- 
ure to have her here, and a pleasure to 
serve her.” 

Then 1 heard of the kind-hearted woman 
who, for rest and change, entered into the 
simple, country life of the tamily, benefit- 
ing every member and leaving a memory 
that shall never be effaced though she may 
never ‘‘pass that way again.” Every- 
where, within and without the home, I 
found traces of Miss Dunbar. The rocky 
fernery, and the rough seat under the elm 
had been made under her direction. 
George’s collection of insects and the de- 
veloping taste for natural history were the 
truit of her influence; the pretty dresses 
had been made by Jenny, aided by her 
tasteful suggestions. Had she sacrificed 
much? I am sure she would scorn the 
idea of sacrifice. A little time, a few 
hints here and there were all that were 
needing to direct skillful fingers in the 
mysteries of fashionable dress-making. 
An idle hour under the trees had been 
whiled away 1n guiding Charley to the cor- 
rect rendering of a favorite poem, and the 
quiet of the ‘‘children’s hour” in teaching 
winsome little Katie the sweet song. 

Happy Miss Dunbar! The recollection 
of her vacation must be sweet to her. I 
was not surprised to hear that health re- 
turned and that her sojourn among the 
hills was prolonged until the latest day of 
vacation. Does she know that the little 
tea-party to which the benefit of her larger 
experience was given has had its influence 
upon at least half a dozen families? That 
the little study of wild flowers painted by 
her skillful hand is leading to appreciation 
of the common things of nature? That 

the song echoes again and yet again 
through the lonely farmhouse ? 

Happy Miss Dunhar! Her time could 
have been spent with her books in the 
large, airy chamber. Seated in the old- 
fashioned rocker, she might have passed 
hours looking dreamily out upon the blue 
mountains that towered above the nearer 
hills, She could have sketched many a 
study from the wild scenery about her; 
the quaint farmhouse, the mill, the ragged 
bluff at the river’s bend would have em- 
loyed her pencil during many an idle 
are or long letters to home friends could 
have been written. There was material 
for abundant witticism in these letters. 
The old-fashioned speech and rustic man- 
ner of the townspeople, the dreary little 














church, the pretentious choir, and the 
quaint attire of the congregation could 
have been shown in a grotesque light; or 
the loneliness of this summer home, repin- 
ings for loss of health, torebodings and 
anxieties could have filled many a page 
and occupied many weary hours. 

Wise Miss Dunbar! She has learned 
that sweetest rest comes not with idleness ; 
that ‘‘purposeless thought” brings only 
morbidness and weariuess of soul, and that 
the unselfish seeker of health or happiness 
is most successful in his quest.—/sther 
Converse, in Journal of Education. 





THE RETURN OF THE HOE.—A 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


*‘Goliah Johnsing, why you so late? 
Supper been a spilin’ on de stove dis half- 
hour,” and Aunt Lucy taced her liege lord 
with stern dignity. 

**Old Daddy Moses an’ me been a-bavin’ 
it out.” 

‘*Havin’ what out? You ain’t been an’ 
had a fuss wid Mr. Benson, ’Liah John- 
sing ?” 

“‘Yes, [ have. Ole skincher. Here I[ 
been a-hoein’in de fiel’ all day ard he 
mean ‘nough to dock my wages ten cents 
*cause I warn’t back at noon jest at de 
minute. I waren’t late more’n half an 
hour or three-quarters of an hour. But 
I give him piece of my mind.” 

‘I s’pose he don’ want to pay for work 
he don’ git.” 

“Don’t git? Why, thar was Sam Stev- 
ens an’ Bill Jenkins ; they talk more’n half 
de time, an’ rested on they handles more’n 
t’other half, an’ did he dock them any? 
Not he. He got spite ’gain me, I know 
dat.” 

‘*Whar’d you git dat new hoe? queriec 
Aunt Lucy, as ‘Liah hung that implement 
up in the wood shed. 

‘‘Nebber you mind. Women always 
want to stick their nose into ebberytin.” 

‘‘An’ what you done wid your ole hoe 
you took away this noon? You din’ 
trade dat off for a new one.” 

“Yes, I did, f ye will know-” 

‘**Liah Jobnsing,” blurted out Aunt 
Lucy, as a sudden suspicion flamed in her 
eyes, ‘‘dat ain’t one of Moses Benson’s 
hoes? You ain’t gone an’ changed off yo’ 
ole hoe for one his’n, I hope? You 
wouldn’t do dat if he is a skincher, ’n’ you 
a member de church, ’Liah Johnsing ?” 

‘*Miss Johnsing, you jest ten’ to yo’ own 
bus’ness. Don’ you let me hear not one 
mo’ word "bout dat hoe.” 

With closely compressed lips Aunt Lucy 
completed the preparations for supper. 
She called in the children—six, of all ages 
—and they sat down. 

‘«*Liah Johnsing, ask de blessing,” she 
said. 

‘The meal went somewhat gloomily off. 
The overtures of the younger try to either 
parent were grumpily met. Supper things 
being cleared away, young Sally sat down 
to the melodeon in the parlor and played 
Moody and Sanky songs for the Johnsing 
chorus. 

Suddenly, as bedtime drew near, ’Liah 
rose and went into the house, saying as he 
went, *‘Got to go down to de sto’, Lucy. 

I forgot I got to mow Dawkinses fiel’ to- 
morrow, an’ my whetstun’s worn clean 
down to de bone, an’ I’ve got to start off 
to-morrow ‘for’ sto’s open.” 

*Liah had been gone bardly a minute 
when Aunt Lucy called in a tragic whisper 
to Paul, her oldest boy, six years of age, 
who was just then deep in “Only an Ar- 
mor Bearer,” ‘‘You Paul, you come here 
quick, by yo’selt.” 

Paul, used to obeying, came promptly, 
and was drawn close up to his mother on 
the settee. ‘‘Now, you Paul, I wonder kin 
I trust you to do something for me.” 

Paul, somewhat distrustful, kept dis- 
creetly silent. 

‘*T wish you's a little bigger, but de Lord 
will hol’ you up. Paul, you listen.” 

A small boy could hardly listen more in- 
tently. 

‘“‘When yo’ paw comes home from de 
sto’ an’ we’s all gone to bed an’ got ’sleep ; 
yo’ hearin’, Paul?” 

“Yes’m.” 

‘**You get up still’s a mouse, an’ you go 
git dat hoe yo’ paw brought home, an’ don’ 
tte make no noise takin’ it down, an’ you 

erry dat hoe ober to Mr. Benson’s; an’ 
you take de hoe dat’s hanging’ dar—dat’s 
our hoe, Paul, dat yo’ paw left thar by 
*stake—you take dat hoe an’ bring it home 
an’ hang it in the woodshed, an’ don’ you 
nebber tell yo’ paw nothin’ ’bout it.” 

Mr. Johnson chose an early bedtime to 
insure early rising for the morrow’s morn- 
ing. His guilty conscience did not bring 
about the proverbial insomnia, but long 
after his snores had begun to resound 
through the low chamber, Aunt Lucy’s 
eyes were wide open, and her ears intent 
on the slightest noise. She grinned un- 
easily in the dark as she heard a slight 
rustle by the door, a creak or two on the 
rickety stairs. Her heart leaped as the 
shed door shut with a loud bang, but ’Liah 
slept on. The moments seemed hours, 
At last came the longed-for creak on the 
stairs, and Aunt Lucy, with a muttered 
‘‘Bress de Lord!” went soundly to sleep. 

The first sun rays were shining in at the 
window through the morning glories, the 
early breakfast was smoking on the table, 
the six young Johnsoas were straggling 
down in various stages of sleepiness, Aunt 
Lucy was bending over the stove and ‘Liah 
washing at the sink, when a loud knock 
was heard at the kitchen door, which, being 
opened, disclosed Mr. Benson. By his 
side stood the village constable. In his 
hand was an old and much battered hoe. 
*Liah saw the hoe and his upper jaw fell. 
Aunt Lucy’s gaze was also riveted on it. 
‘Goliath Johnson”, said the constable 
‘‘you’re my prisoner. You stole Mr. 
Benson’s hoe.” 

‘‘Fore de Lord, Mr. Benson, I ain’t got 
you hoe. What you doin’ with mine ?” 
‘You needn’t pretend that you left 
your old hoe in my barn, yesterday, by 
mistake, ’Liah Johnson,” burst in Mr. 
Benson, ‘‘as if you couldn’t tell this old 
thing from my new hoe. What have you 
got to say for yourself?” 
‘*You may search dis place, Mr. Ben- 
son, from top to bottom an’ side to side, 
an’ you won't fin’ no stiver of yo’ old hoe. 
How you got mine, I ’clar I give up, but 
ou kin see for yo’self. Now here’s where 
leanne my hoe,” and ’Liah swung open 
the woodshed door. 
There hung Mr. Benson’s new hoe. 
**You Paul!” fairly shouted Aunt Lucy, 
pouncing on her young hopeful, ‘‘what did 
you do las’ night ?” 
‘Did jist what you tol’ me. ‘Took back 
dat hoe an’ changed it for de one in Mr. 
Benson’s barn.” 
‘Took back what hoe ?” shouted ’Liah 
in his turn. ‘‘Lucy Johnsing, what you 
been stickin’ you’ fingers in ?” 
‘Well, "Liah, I ‘lowed I warn’t goin’ to 
have no hoe in dis house what didn’t b’long 
to us by rights, ’n’ so I tol’ Paulto git up 
las’ night an’ change de hoes back agin, 





an’ if he did it, how dis one comes heab 
beats me.” 

“You Lucy Johnsing, see what you's 
been an’ done wid yo’ meddlin'”  [ took 
back that hoe ‘for I went to bed, when I 
made’s though I was gettin’ de whestun, 
an’ then you went ’n’ changed ‘em back 
agin.” 

‘Liah Johnsing, why you keep secrets 
from yo’ wedded wife? Why didn’t you 
tell me "bout dat?” 

By this time Mr. Benson saw that there 
was something more in the matter than he 
had supposed, and sending away the con- 
stable, he got from the worthy couple. 
with some circumlocution, the story of the 
night’s mistakes. Being a man with some 
sense of humor, he was quite mollified by 
the comicalities of the situation, and even 
went so far asto take breakfast with the 
Johnsons. 

‘An’ after dis, "Liah Johnsing,” was 
Aunt Lucy’s moral, ‘‘vou'd better think 
twice ‘fore you keep any mo’ secrets from 
yo’ lawful wedded wife !"—Drake’s Maga- 
zine. 





COUNTRY FOOTPATHS, 


To contemplate a beautiful prospect 
from a veranda or to traverse a charming 
country in a carriage means much to bim 
who has eyes to see, but to spend an hour 
in the woods or to follow on foot the 
course of a winding river means vastly 
more. And while a beautiful outlook 
from one’s home or the chance to drive 
and ride at will are luxuries of the rich, 
the footpath is free to the poorest. 

But just here is the trouble—just here 
we find the reason why we cannot walk 
under the right conditions. Broadly 
speaking, there are no rural foot-paths in 
America. There is the high-road which 
takes us where it wills, not where we will, 
and never, of course, into the heart of 
nature’s loveliness, and which, moreover, 
is too often hot and dusty. There are the 
fields and meadows that walls and fences 
encircle even when the crops are gone and 
upon these we must not tread. And there 
are the woods with a few paths, perhaps, 
but often trackless, briery and tangled ; 
and, even when they offer easy passage, 
often secluded from approach by culti- 
vated fields, brooks or marshes. Uf course 
the born lover of Nature, blessed with 
sturdy thews and sinews, makes light of 
such impediments to his pleasure, and 
might possibly say that he preferred the 
wildwood flavor of an American country 
walk to the tamer enjoyment offered by an 
English lane or a German forest-path. 
But such vigorous enthusiasts form but a 
small minority among the multitudes who 
live all the year round in country neigh- 
borhoods, or go forth summer after sum- 
mer in search of health and recreation; 
and among these multitudes are thousands 
wbo might grow to be lovers of nature 
too, if only the path were made a little 
smoother for them. It is not, in the ma- 
jority of cases, a matter of mere taste or 
convenience. Even a strong woman is se- 
riously hampered by her clothing in a 
cross-country walk, and to a delicate wo- 
man the effort involved would be impos- 
sible. 

It costs a good deal to make a road but 
very little to make a foot-path, for, of 
course, we need merely a narrow path 
which a well-shod and sensibly-dressed 
person can traverse with a moderate de- 
gree of comfort—not a gravel-walk fit for 
slippers and muslin gowns. Often a 
couple of planks across a brook, a few 
loads of earth dumped in a marshy spot, 
two or three stones set, as steps, against a 
wall or fence, and a little cutting away of 
tree-branches and undergrowth, would 
open up a delightful tract of country which 
now is almost impossible of approach. 
Nor do we think that the farmer's or 
landed proprietor’s interests would suffer 
by such trifling civilities paid to possible 
pedestrians. More persons would cross 
his property, but those who did cross 
wouid do it less damage. ‘The path might 
keep even boys’ feet from straying into 
less desirable directions, while those for 
whose especial benefit it was formed 
would, of course, be limited by its bounds. 
If even the rudest, simplest paths were 
thus generally formed in our rural neigh- 
borhoods their influence would at once be 
felt in the village itself as well as in the 
summer colony. Ask any farmer's daugh- 
ter why she does not walk more and she 
will answer, like the city woman, ‘* Where 
shall I walk? ‘The road is unattractive, 
the meadows and woods are always more 
or less difficult to cross and often impas- 
sable.” More paths and simple bridges 
and stiles are what we need, alike in the 
interests of healthful physical development 
and of healthful growth in the sentiment 
for Nature.— Garden and Forest. 





THE ODDITIES OF GENIUS. 


Profesgor F. V. Hayden was the founder 
of the system which developed into the 
geological survey of the United States. 
He was a man of great genius and a re- 
nowned scholar, but erratic and peculiar 
It was not uncommon for strangers to 
follow him several blocks, their attention 
arrested by his bowed figure as he almost 
ran for a few steps, then suddenly stopped, 
with his gray sharp eyes fixed on the pave- 
ment, then ran again as if asudden thought 
had struck him; then they would inquire 
‘‘who can that poor, insane man be ?” 
While Professsor Hayden was exploring 
the land of the Sioux Indians some years 
ago, he once, in his enthusiastic passion 
for geological research, wandered away 
from his party ; he had loaded himself down 
with large specimens of mineral, and while 
tramping slowly along in his absent- 
minded way the Indians captured him. 
They whooped and yelled at their prize at 
first, but upon seeing all the ‘‘rocks and 
worthless stones” which the poor man was 
staggering under, and his composed, ab- 
stracted manner, they decided that he was 
‘‘afflicted with a foolish mind.” They 
took him without protest on his part, 
which only confirmed their fears ; and after 
a few hours’ captivity the old scientest 
with ‘‘his rocks” was led to the nearest 
point of civilization, and ‘‘turned loose” 
lest the Great Spirit should punish them 
tor ‘‘any harm done the foolish or simple- 
minded.” 
He was daring, fearless and reckless in 
danger ; a most distinguished scientific man, 
and much beloved by the young men of 
his survey. His death during the past 
year was greatly mourned.—M. D., in 


August Wide Awake. 





HOW TO MAKE AN ZOLIAN HARP. 


Wax a piece of buttonhole twist about 
two and a half feet long; tie each end 
strongly to a small peg and thrust the 
pegs down the crevice between the two 
sashes of your southern or western window, 
stretching the silk as tight as possible. It 
will surprise you with the sweetness and 
variety of the tones the wind will bring 





from it. Having done this you may be 
moved to go further and prepare a more 
elaborate wolian harp. Take some quarter- 
inch wood and make a box the length of 
your window frame, four or five inches 
deep and six or seven inches wide. Bore 
a few smal! holes in a circle near what will 
be the upper side of the back of the box 
when placed in the window with the open 
side of the box, fasten two bridges like 
violin bridges, one at each end, and stretch 
on them several strings of fine catgut, con- 
triving a series of screw pins to aid in the 
tight stretching necessary, and allow of 
their being turned to one note. Then 
raise your sash on the windy side of the 
house, and the wind passing through the 
hole and over the strings will, in its rising 
and falling, make very sweet music. 





FAITH AT JOHNSTOWN. 


In one of the despatches received by the 
New York Times trom the scene of the 
disaster it was stated that some persons 
who had been rescued from the flood only 
to find themselves sole survivors of their 
families had abandoned all faith in provi- 
dence, and emphasized their change of 
mind by casting away their Bibles. This 
affords an illustration of a kind of faith 
that never should have existed. These 
persons had evidently cherished the idea 
that, if they tried to live religiously, prov- 
idence would see that they did not suffer 
from the effects either of their own or 
other’s carelessness; and that natural 
agencies of destructive character would in 
some mysterious way be instructed to pass 
them over, even while causing havoc all 
around. This expectation having been 
falsified by facts, their faith in the divine 
government is not only shaken but de- 
stroyed. ‘Their standpoint is manifestly a 
less reasonable and notable one than that 
of the patriarch Job, who in the depth of 
his trouble could exclaim, ‘‘Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Herein 
lies a lesson for the clergy and for all 
teachers of youth. The only stable faith 
is one that reposes upon the order of 
nature, or at least that accepts that order, 
and is therefore prepared for all that 
may flow from it. The man who supposes 
that by any pious observances he can, even 
to the smallest extent, guarantee himself 
or his household from fire or flood, trom 
pestilence, famine or any form of physical 
disaster is virtually a fetich-worshiper. 
The pact he strives to muke with the power 
he recognizes is of the nature of a private 
bargain, according to the terms of which 
exceptions to the general working of 
natural laws are to be made whenever his 
individual interests seem to require it. 
That man, on the other hand, has a ration- 
al faith which will never be put to shame, 
who, accepting the general scheme of 
things as something fixed, and preparing 
himself for all that may necessarily flow 
therefrom, strives to make the best possible 
life for himself and others.—Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for August. 





MECHANICAL GUMPTION. 

The writer of this cutting is author of 
an excellent book for young farmers on 
how to do the mechanical work on the 
farm, filing saws, grinding tools, etc., etc. 

One of my neighbors had an excellent 
horse-saw which had not been used for 
sixteen years, simply because no one had 
suggested that the teeth required setting. 
As there was no set in the saw teeth, the 
saw would not cut off a stick as large as a 
man’s arm before every horse on the power 
would be stopped. 

The conclusion of himself and all his 
helpers was that the saw was not hung 
true, or it hada kink in it. Disheartened, 
disgusted and provoked that he had ex- 
pended $45, besides much labor and per- 
plexity, the useless saw was stored in a 
building where fowls roosted on it for six- 
teen years. 

He related to me his unsatisfactory ex- 
perience. I induced him to allow me to 
help him haul his horse-power and the saw 
to his wood pile and test the useless ma- 
chine once more. 

Four good horses were geared to the 
power and the saw ran beautifully. But, 
before I could saw off a stick as large as 
my arm, every horse was brought to a full 
stop. I then jointed the points of the teeth 
true and filed every third tooth square 
across the blade. Two teeth were filed 
fleaming. Every third tooth, that was 
filed for ripping, was also filed about one 
twentieth of an inch shorter than the fleam- 
ing teeth. The teeth that were filed 
fleaming, cut off the grain of the wood, and 
the teeth that were filed square on the cut- 
ting edge, gouged out the grain that had 
been cut off by the other teeth. The 
fleaming teeth were set true, and just 
enough to cut a chank off without binding 
or pinching, 

After the teeth had all been jointed, 
filed and set, the horses were again started ; 
and to the astonishment of my neighbor that 
condemed saw would run through an oak 
stick eight inches in diameter like a hot 
knife through a roll of butter. A farmer 
needs to be a good machinist and en- 
gineer.—Sereno H. Todd in Husbandman. 





MODERN DISEASES. 


With the general advance of medical 
science, there has been, apparently, in 
modern times, a host of new diseases de- 
veloped with which our ancestors were un- 
acquainted. The proprietors of the va- 
rious cure-all nostrums, make the most of 
them in their sensational advertisements, 
pointing out the alleged terrible nature of 
the diseases caused by our modern habits 
of living, and the impossibility of escap- 
ing from them, except by the aid of their 
infallible ‘‘cures.” 

It is a fact beyond dispute that the 
man of the present day is stronger, 
healthier, and less liable to attacks of dis- 
ease, than in any preceding age. There 
are no more real diseases than there were 
a hundred years ago, but, with our increas- 
ing knowledge, we are able to observe dif- 
ferences not then noted, and to separate 
into distinct diseases, each requiring dit- 
ferent treatment, certain affections which 
were formerly groupe together under 
one general name. The average length 
of life is greater, and the standard 
of bodily health higher than ever be- 
fore, and, if it were not that medical and 
sanitary skill now preserves for a life of 
imperfect health, many weak persons who 
in former times would have succumbed to 
the first attack of disease, the standard 
would be even higher. In the works of 
old writers there are many passages which 
show that a man was considered old and 
past his prime at forty, while now at that 
age one 1s in the very height of his powers. 
There may be more diseases now than 
formerly, but there is less disease, and a 
vastly greater knowledge of how to avoid 
it, or, when attacked, to bring it to a fa- 
vorable termination.—Popular Science 





News. 


BURDETTE’S ADVICE TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 


The following advice of Burdette to a 
young man is excellent. Evidently Robert 
has been there himself, for he speaks as 
one having experience and not as a mere 
theorist. 

‘“*So you were a little too pert, and spoke 
without thinking, did you, my son? And 
you got picked up right suddenly on your 
statement, eh? Oh, well, that’s all right ; 
that happens to older men than you every 
day. i have noticed that you have a very 
positive way of filing a decision where 
older men merely express a belief. But 
never mind, you are young. You will 
know less as you grow older. ‘Don’t I 
mean you will know more?’ Heaven for- 
bid, my boy. No, indeed; I mean that 
you will know less. You will never know 
any more than you do now; never. If you 
live to be ten thousand years old you will 
never again know so much as you do now. 
No hoary-headed sage whose long and 
studious years were spent in reading men 
and books ever knew so much as a boy ot 
your age. A girl of fifteen knows as 
much, but then she gets over it sooner and 
more easily. ‘Does it cause a pang, then, 
to get rid ot early knowledge?’ Ah, my 
boy, itdoes. Pulling eye-teeth and molars 
will seem like pleasant recreation alongside 
of shredding off great solid slabs and lay- 
ers of wisdom and knowledge that now 
press upon you like geological strata. 
‘But how are you to getrid of all this 
superincumbent wisdom?’ Qh, _ easily 
enough, my boy; just keep on airing it; 
that’s the best way. It won't stand con- 
stant use, and it disintegrates rapidly on 
exposure to air.” 





MRS. HAYES. 


Many stories have been told of the late 
Mrs. Hayes, but the following told by 
Henry L. Detwider, of El Pasco, Texas, 
illustrates the extreme kindliness of her 
nature: ‘‘One day, while passing up State 
St., in Columbus, [ saw a woman sitting 
on the curbstone, and a dozen or more 
small boys were teasing her. She was 
very drunk, apparently. About the time 
I reached the spot, a carriage drove up 
and stopped near the scene. A lady 
looked out of the window, and, taking in 
the situation at a glance, opened the car- 
riage door, got out, walked up to the 
drunken woman, and, speaking kindly 
to her, asked her to take a drive with her. 
The drunken woman, in a maundering way, 
complied, and was assisted to the carriage 
and driven away. After they had gone, [ 
asked of a bystander who the lady in the 
carriage was, and he told me it was the 
wife of Governor Hayes. Was this not a 
brilliant act of a noble woman. I saw 
Mrs. Hayes once after that on her way to 
Washington with her husband, when he 
went to be inaugurated President of the 
United States. I recognized her as the 
lady who was in the carriage on State St., 
in Columbus, some two years before that, 
and from that day to this I have never 
heard her name mentioned that I did not 
recall this occurrence. In my opinion, 
Mrs. Hayes may have had her equal in 
brilliancy, but not a superior for nobility 
of character.”—Spring/field Union. 





PAYING FOR HER WRINGER. 


‘‘You've heard tell about all sorts of 
unique ways of keeping score on drinks for 
which barkeepers are hung up,” said a 
friend, ‘‘and | reckon you've heard all the 
stories that are afloat, but I think an old 
woman who lives up our way and does my 
folk’s washing, has invented something 
that’s new. She is a very old lady—used 
to be a slave—and is as ignorant as an un- 
schucked ear of corn. Can't read figures 
or anything. A short time ago she bought 
a new wringer on the instalment plan, and 
inasmuch as she is very suspicious of 
everybody, and is inclined to think every- 
body is trying torob her, it puzzles her a 
great deal to devise some way of keeping 
count of the money paid at different times 
on her purchases. but she struck it. I 
was over to her house the other morning 
to see her about some extra work 
my wife wanted done, and _ noticed 
on the window sill several lead pen- 
cil circles of different sizes, but each 
drawn very caretully, as though round 
some circular substance. 
about it and she told me of the wringer, | 
and that that was the way she knew how 
much she had paid. The small rings were 
the size of a quarter, and meant that so | 
many quarters had been paid, and thelarge | 
ones meant half-doliars and dollars. Sue 
just counted up the rings when she wanted 
to know how she stood, and could tell 
as readilly as though the money were be- 
tore her. And yet they say figures are a 
necessity.” —Chicago Mail. 
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ACROSS GREENLAND ON SNOW- 
SHOES. 


The return of Dr. Fridtiof Nansen, who 
has just accomplished the unique feat of 
crossing Greenland on snowshoes, is 
eagerly anticipated by his many friends on 
both sides of the North Sea. Few ex- 
pected that he would survive to tell the 
tale. This latest arctic explorer is ‘‘at 
home” in every part of his native land. 
Throughout its length and breadth he has 
long been recognized as a man of singular | 
strength and daring. Marvellous stories 
are told of his hairbreadth escapes. Two 
winters ago he crossed the mountains from 
Christiania to Bergen, an unprecedented 
feat, hitherto deemed impossible. He 
walked on snowshoes, accompanied only 
by his faithful dog, sleeping when he could 
in a deserted ‘‘soeter,” but as often as not 
buried in a snow drift, his dog clasped in his 
arms. On this occasion he narrowly escaped 
death as he descended the precipitous 
crags which surround Bergen harbor. A 
typical Norwegian in many respects, he 
has a deep character. ‘‘I am living much 
in pine forests; they are so solemn,” is 
one of his characteristic remarks, uttered 
in his pretty Norse English. 





FIGURES LIE SOMETIAIES, 


Bobby—‘‘Papa, how many feet are 
there in one yard ?”’ 

Papa—‘‘A linear yard contains three, a 
square yard nine and a cubic yard twenty- 
seven feet.” 

Bobby—‘‘Can’t there be more then 
twenty-seven feet in any yard ?” 

Papa—‘' No.” 

Bobby—‘‘That’s where you're off. Our 
barn-yard has got ten cows in it, and each 
cow bas got four feet, which makes forty 
feet.— Binghamton Republican. 








WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal \o Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an impure 


‘ 








I asked ‘auntie’ | 





state or low condition of the blood. ‘ 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Price Yi. Sold by druggists. 


HUNT’S REMED 


WILL (UE the Kidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
MAKE L FE worth Living 
‘You can-t afford to be without it » &- 


EVAPORATE YOUR FRUIT. 


THE “U.S.” 
Cook Stove Fruit Dryer 


ivaporater. 


Thoroughly Tested and Approved, 








LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST, 
Weight 25 pounds. No extra fires. Handsome 
Metal Base. Can be used in any kind of 
stove. 
Dimensions: Base—22x16 inches. Height— 
26inch 8. Cloth Trays, containing 12 square fee; 


of tray eurface. 


The Greatest Little Bread-Winner 
on the Market. 
MACHINE COMPLETE, Price $7,009, 


By Special Arrangements With the 
Manufacturers, 


With one year’s subscription to the New 
ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANG} 
HOMES «se eeeeese® » B5.( 

FREE te getterup of club of FOUR new 
subscriptions at REGULAR KATES. 
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THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 

A recent issue of the New ENGLAND Farme! 
consisted of twelve weil-filled pages. Under 
the able management of its present editor and 
publisher, Mr. Gaorge M. Whitaker, this jour 
nal is amply maintaining its position as the 
leading agricultural newspaper of this section 
of the country.— Pawtucket, R. I, Gazette and 
Chronicle. 

INCREASING 

‘That staunch old newspaper, the Ney 
ENGLAND FARMER, began its 68th volume last 
week in a still growing and vigorous manhood. 
Since Mr. Geo. M. Whitaker became its editor 
and proprietor, the paper has increased in 
interest and circulation, and is of special value 
to farmers and all owners of land or stock. 
— Reading Chronicle. 


IN INTEREST. 


IT RANKS WITH THE BEST. 


An excellent and trustworthy agricultural 
journal is the venerable but progressive and 
wide-awake New ENGLAND FarRMER,which be- 
gan its sixty-eighth volume with the new year. 
It ranks with the best as a farmer’s newspaper, 
and well deserves all the success it has 
achieved, and more. Wecountit among our 
most welcome and highly valued weekly vis- 
itors.— Examiner. 

IT HAS GREATLY IMPROVED, 

That standard agricultural journal, the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, has entered upon a new 
volume. So greatly has it improyed under the 
proprietorship and editorship of that indefati 
gable journalist, G. M. Whitaker, that it is not 
easy to recognize it as the New ENGLanp 
FARMER Of other days. Mr. Whitaker has 
achieved success because he has deserved it 
—Miljord Journal. 


IT GROWS BETTER AND BETTER. 


With the issue of Jan. 5, the New ENGLAND 
FARMER begins its 68th volume. It is growing 
old, but like the warm, vigorous natures of 
many ofthe old farmers who read it each week 
it grows better and better forthe years of ex- 
perience it has left behind. The Farmer never 
was better than it is to-day, and we extend 
congraiulations, and wish it many years of 
usefulness and prosperity. — Salem Observer. 

MR. CHEEVER’S GOOD SENSE. 

Lincoln, Me.: “Your paper is a welcorw 
visitor each week, and every farmer should read 
it carefully as much valuable information cas 
be gained from each issue. Mr. Cheever’s 
familiar talks are particularly entertaining and 
instructive.” 

A Marshfield, Mass., subscriber writes: ‘‘{ 
am very much pleased with the management o! 
the New EnGitanp Farmer, which | 
taken since it was merged with the Saturday 
Rambler nearly forty years ago. It never was 
38 good as it has been since you became pro- 
prietor. I am glad you retain Mr. Cheever. | 
have great confidence in his common sense and 
am cheered by his agricultural faith and en 
thusiasm.’ 

THE BEST WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT. 

From a Newbury, Mass., subscriber: ‘The 
women’s department of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER is superior to that in any other paper 
with which I am acquainted.” 


have 


A Newark, Vermont, subscriber writes: ‘‘l 
have taken the New ENGLAND FARMER & DUD 
ber of years and can speak highly in its praise. 
Mrs. Whitaker’s column is worth the price of 
the paper.” 

THIRTY YEARS A READER, 

Grarton County, N. H.: “I have taken 
the New ENGLAND Farmer for over fourtee? 
years, and while I have never thought that ! 
could get along without its weekly visits, I like 
it much better than ever before in its present 
form.” 

EasTrorD, Conn.: “I like the New EN@ 
LAND Farmer in its improved form very much; 
it was a favorite paper of mine long ago; ® 
farmer for whom I worked in Rhode Island 
thirty-three years ago had the paper then, and 
is still one of your subscribers.” 

VerGennes, Vt.: “My father has take 
the New ENGLAND FARMER nearly thirty 
years, and would hardly think he could carry 
on the farm without it.’’ 

THE BEST FARMERS ARE SUBSCRIBERS- 

Prymovutu, N. H.: “I am glad you have 
improved the New Enoianp Farmer and 
added those two yery valuable departments; 
the Poultry Column and Women’s Interests; 
and I am much pleased to learn that the papel 
is visiting more and more homes, where its !0- 
fluence will surely be seen. For years I have 
long noticed that the best farmers of my ““ 
quaintance were subscribers.” 


Sovura Warsrrorp, Me.: “I like 
Granoe Homes very much, and think al! good 
Patrons should read it.” 

Rocxrncuam, Vt: “For a year the NeW 
ENGLAND Farmer has been a constant visitor, 
and received careful perusal. Lam convinced 
tbat it is without a superior in the agriculturs! 
journalism of America.” 
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for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
SUMMER DAYS. 


1 love the summer days, 
Their bright hours being 
A wealth of joy to me, 
In nature’s blossoming. 







w ritte n 


I watch the fleecy clouds, 
Like white sails spread, 

To cruise the ocean wide, 
Of summer seas O’er-head. 


A field of rippling grain, 
Where cool winds blow 
Across the green and gold, 

Make ocean waves below. 


Soft winds and singing birds, 
In matchless ways, 
To me rweet secrets tell 
Of switt-winged eummer days. 
Susi E. KENNEDY. 





\ppEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL. 


rhe pretty girl so bright and gay, 
so charmingly polite and civil 

I r ublic, may at home display 

a temper like the devil. 


rhe awkward girl they call a tright 
Who shinee not in society, 
May in her home a sunbeam bright 
(nd fireside angel be. 
—Boston Courier. 
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TARIFF DISCUSSION. 





», Very Profitable Industries Need Pro- 

7 tection P 
1s AN INJURY TO THE CONSUMER ? 

ir review of my letter on the tariff you 

_ «Any business that pays 60 to 85 percent divi. 

1as no right even from a_ proteciionist 

-aooint to ask any protection.’”’ I agree with 

a rfectly, but the fact remains that these 


ly profitable industries do ask for and 
n protection. The salt, lumber, iron and 
r industries of this state are among the 


ble of our industries, yet they are the 

morous for protection and never fail to 

to Washington whenever an attempt 

ep made to reduce the duties on articles 

roduce. If protection was withdrawn from 

. les that are now produced at profits of 

ercent per annum the free list would be 

one yond the hopes of the most sanguine 

if reformers and the farmers wou'd find their 

largely decreased and the purchasing 
f their produce largely increased: 

You say, “Under the system of protestion as we 

tand it duties are justifiable and proper to 

x measured by the difference between the 

fan article manufactured in this country 

manufactured abroad and imported. 

ference does not make the home manu- 

itu richer, but is all paid out by him 

and goes into his expense account.” If a pro- 

tariff sufficient to equalize the differ- 

in the eost of producing any article 

abroad, does not make the home 

manufacturer any richer, who is benefited? 

not the consumer who has to give a larger 

n of his product for a given quantity of the 

i article. According to your theory of 

mm itis a very unprofitable thing, the pro- 

ted manufacturer receives no benefit from pro- 

while the consumers of the protected goods 

ired While such a tarriff as you think 

e would not make the rich, or anyone else 

r, it would certainly make the whole nation 

r, as they would all be taxed for the support 

protected industry. Ifsuch atariffas you 

rove were possible, it would make commerce 

] ble, as it would remoye the only incentive 

xchange. You say ‘ttrue protection does not 

ike some trades profitable at the expense of 

king every other trade less profitable.” Pro- 

\ises the price of the protected article or 

snot. Ifit raises the price the consumer is 

If it does not raise the price the producer 

benefited. So tbat protection cannot benefit 

ne without injuring some one. Raising the 

{the protected article is simply changing 

fexchange. If granulated sugar sells 

ents per pound under free trade and pro- 

n raises the price to ten cents per pound, a 

{ wheat, corn, potatoes or apples will not 

e for as much sugar as it would under free 


Shae | 


er 29 | 
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not the duty on sugar make farming less 

If the price of all other articles were 

i in the same proportion would anyone be 

rhe great evil of protection is that it 

ts capital and labor from industries that are 

naturally profitable, iato trades that are confessed- 

yunp-ofitable. It is claimed cast steel could not 

e produced in this country without the present 

fforty-five percent, but the duty does not 

nake the manufacturing of steel any more profit- 

thanit would be under free trade, it only 

ts the loss from the producers to the consumer, 

as to the nation isjust as great as if we had 
tariff on steel. W. G. BROWNLEE. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Cushman Answered. 


SLATIN 2 IMPORTANCE OF THE WOOL PRODUCTS 


IN OHIO. 


Mr. Editor; One of your correspondents raises 
‘he question whether the product of wool of Ohio 
safter alla matter of any very great importance 
‘othe state, I therefore enclose some facts bear- 
ing on this point. 

In 1883 the commlsioner of agriculture of the 
‘tate of Ohio computed the total value of the agri- 
ultural products of Ohio at 184,000,000; wool came 
‘0 7,000,000, less than four percent. 

In 1887, according to the last statistical report of 
ilo, the product of wool was 20,556,357 pounds; 
' eggs, 42,355,099 dozens; so that the eggs were 
‘ndoubtedly worth more than the wool. 

With respect to iron, Ohio is the second state in 

“union, producing in the year 1887 a little less 
- i a million tons, worth at the furnace about 

lf ,000,000. 

The product of butter in that year was 46,403,454 
pounds, worth certainly half as much as the iron, 
lore than the wool. 

The product of meadow hay, 2,035,421 tons; of 
“over hay, 512,244 tons. At $10a ton, a very low 
“timate, the hay was therefore worth more than 
“elron. Notoreign woolcould displace Ohio wool. 
“or many purposes it isthe best of its kind. The 
'mport of foreign wool for mixing would prob- 
‘ead to increased production in Ohio. It al- 
’ has and always will benefit the farmer to 
‘ve free wool. Ohio may be subjected to a more 
‘re competition in iron from Alabama and from 

‘ucky than she ever has been or can be from 
reign country. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
‘ strange fact that the first apple was eaten 
ret pair. 
The king of the Cannibal Islands used to have 
‘ty domestic broils when he cooked his servants. 
Vail 
“ting ever causes a young man greater sur- 
‘han to find some one has fallen in love 


Wth hig Sis er. 


? Would like to ask you a question,” said a gen- 
“40 to a fellow who was spreading himself over 
: * in a crowded railway car. “What is 

_ What brand of nerve food do you use?”— 


Tramny ~“Thank ye, ma’am, for givin’ me the 
~, but I can never eat without a fork.” Farm- 
* Wile—“Well, amble along and you'll find a 
. ‘0 the road a little further on.” 

Sride—s«, 





baa: ieorge, dear, when we reach town let 

"y to avoid leaving the impression that we are 

“ ; arried.” ‘All right, Maud, you can lug 
“se.” Nebraska State Journal. 








hoy, What @ terrible noise that wagon 
George—"Yes. It’s dreadful, isn’t it?” 
aki 8 it groan so, George?” ‘Why, it is 
‘th green apples.""— Yonkers Statesman. 
Peter—eHalt!” New Spirit—*Can’t I come 
*t Peter—“I'd rather you wouldn’t. You 
7 om of college, and we don’t want any ad- 
“out running the universe.’—New York 


uy 









Wi 
"Hat m 
“Ned w 


“Mary 
"Y, do you think the men can get that plano 





through the front door?” inquired Mr. Schrugham 
of his wife. “Yes, dear,” she replied; “your son 
just came in that way with his new spring trousers 
on. It’s all right, I guess.’ 


Summer Boarder—‘Your catalogue said there 
were no mosquitoes hereabouts, Mr. Makemoney, 
but I killed seven last night.’ Makemoney— 
“Yes, sir; no doubt, sir. But them those cata- 
logues was sent out in March.” — Philadelphia In. 
quirer. 

Doctor—“‘But—dear me! You have had 
three glasses of beer daily. I only allowed you 
one.”’ Patient—It’s all right, doetor. You're the 
third medical man I’ve consulted, and they each 
allow me one glass; so that makes it right, you 
see.”’—Pick Me Up. 

A couple of burglars ramsacked a lawyer's 
house. The legal light was aroused by the mid. 
night marauders, and just as they were about to 
leave his room he handed them a pasteboard. 
‘My card,” he said. “If you are caught by the po- 
lice you may need counsel.” 

Mistress—“ Where are the nails, John?” John 
—I didn’t know what kind you wanted, ma’am.” 
Mietress—*What kinds did the dealer have?” 
John—“Six-penny, eight-penny and ten-penny, 
ma’am.’’ Mistress—*You should have brought the 
latter, John. You know we always get the best.” 
—Judge. 


Superintendent of an electric railway (to appli- 
cant for a position) —*‘ What is your name ? Ap- 
plicant—Wood, sir.” “You want to be ap- 
pointed cenductor?” “Yes, sir.” “Can’t take 
you, sir.” “Why not?” “Kiectric experts say 
that wood is a poor conductor.”"—Texas Siftings 

Miss Lulu Strike (to lawyer)—“1 want to bring 
legal action against a monster who has trampled 
on my affections.” |Lawyer—‘'Ah, yes, that’s 
natural, very. At how much do you estiiate the 
damages to your lacerated feelings?” Miss Strike 
—‘* Well, he’s worth $150,000."— Puck. 

Hard to Please—New arrivals at White Moun- 
tains—Well, I escaped the heat of the city. 
Terrible weather they have been having there, I 
see.” Friend—“Yes, they have, and how do you 
like the White Mountains?” ‘Well-er, I don’t 
like a summer resort where you have to sit by the 
fire.’"— Texas Siftings. 

Nellie (sympathetically)\—‘“You poor dear! 
What a narrow escape! And what started the 
horse?” Gussie (indignantly)—‘*Well—you know. 
Will was just helping me out of the buggy; and— 
the stupid horse could not tell the difference be- 
tween a—good-night—kiss and a signal to start. 
And he just—started. Some horses have so little 
sense.”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HoMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 158 

No. 714. ‘Being observed when observation is 
not sympathy is just being tortured.” 

No. 715. N-one. O-wing. R-ice. W-here. E-late. 
G-lair. I-deal. A-tone, N-ode.—Norwegian. 
BUN DAB 
USE AGO 
NEWEBO X 

EYE 
RUBETAN 
USE A 
BEG RE 


e- 
Os 


New Puzzles. No. 159. 
NO. 717. CUBE. 


1 * * & 2 
+ x & 
eo 6 * * 
* * * * 
* > ee & & © 
* * * * 
3 ** **¥* | * 
+. * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
7 = * *& &€ 8 


lto 2isadwelling. 3 to4,gay. 1 to 3, aids 
2to4,soon. ito6,alarge candle. 6to8, hang 
ing above. 7 to 8, to advance. 5 to 7, pronoun. 2 to 
5, separately. 1to5, hot weather. 3 to 7, a cover- 
ing for the feet. 4 to 8, space or period of time. 


NO. 718. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Whole composed of 63 letters and is a quotation 
from Longfellow. 

8, 32, 45, 56, 61, 14 is to hate. 

18, 24, 50, 18, 29, 48, 7, 38, 54 is a plant. 

2, 47, 52, 58, 7, 17, 51 is to adhere. 

6, 13. 16, 27, 29, 20, 1, 37, 57 is lime and water. 

22, 14, 55, 1, 23, 9, 40 is according to law. 

41, 4, 11, 43, 47, 46 is a shell fish. 

39, 49, 33, 60, 44, 12 is to have battled. 

3, 24, 5, 10, 19 is a fertile spot. 

25, 53, 42, 34, 31, 62 is nothing. 

30, 28, 53, 59, 34, 35, 36, 63 is act of reasoning. 

15, 21, 26, 47 is having great extent. 


NO. 719. CHARADE. 


My first is a residence. 

My second is a wild plant. 

Whole is a plant found on bare rocks. 

NO. 720. EASY SQUARES. 

1. To have delivered. 2. A medley. 3. A 
slender string. 4. One who performs. 

1. Uncommon. 2. Any plain surface. 3. To 
instruct. 4. A British title of nobility. 

NO. 721. BEHEADING. 
Behead to look with fixed eyes and leave a weed 


that grows in corn; again, and leave a verb; 
again, and leave a prefix. 








The Wisest Gift. 


“T bought my wife a velvet sack.” 
Thus proudly boasted Mr. Brown. 
‘‘She’ll be, with that upon her back, 
The best dressed dame in town.” 
But velvet sack or diamond ring 
Cau bring no balm to suffering wife. 
Favorite Prescription is the thing 
To save her precious life. 

The great and sovereign remedy, known the 
world over, for all female troubles, inflammation, 
cruel backaches, and internal displacements is Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It is the only 
guaranteed cure. See guarantee on every bottle 
wrapper. 





Dr. Pierce’s Pellets—gently laxative or actively 
cathartic according todose. 25 cents. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


“T often feel an aching void,” remarked young 
Fitzpercy to Miss Susie. “I am sorry you are 
troubled with chronic headache,” replied the girl, 
sympathetically.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


“IT cannot praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla *half 
enough,” says a mother whose son, almost blind 
with scrofula, was cured by this medicine. | 


‘Astounding electrical progress,” the New York 
Sun culls this notice from a London paper: ‘*Born 
—on May 12, 1889, at Darjelling, to the wife of 
John James Brown, Esq.,aeon (by telegraph)-” 


Following is an extract from a letter written by 
Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, the world’s greatest horse 
educator :— PHILADELPHIA, MAY 18, 1876. 

I want you to ship me halfa dozen bottles Tut- 
tle’s Elixir for family use. I have nsed a great 
number of liniments, but Tuttle’s is far ahead of 
anything it has been my lot to use. 

PROF. O. R. GLEASON, 
McCall’s Opera House. 
Formerly at Highland Rink, Boston. 


‘Well, Augustus,” said a ae youth, who was 
proudly making a confession of various entangle- 
ments, ‘‘we all have our troubles, haven’t we? 
Perhaps there is a skeleton in your own closet; 
eh, old boy?” “Oh, deah, no; you must have 
caught a glimpse of my twouser stwetcher.”— 
Washington Critic. 


In these days of weer, and Empiricism it is 
encouraging to know that there is one scientific 
and noble physician who is bold enough to step 
forth and successfully combat ignorance and prej- 
udice, and send broadcast the result of his suc- 
cessful experience on the printed page. This the 
renowned Dr. W. H, Parker has done,in a great 
and valuable medical work, designed for young 
and middle aged men, entitled the ‘Science of 
Life’; it is an invaluable medical treatise and 
costs only a dollar- Get it, it is advertised in this 


paper. 





ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


Do You Want the Best 


—AND AT THE— 


LOWEST PRICES? 


WE CAN FURNISH THE CELEBRATED 
Ross Ensilage Cutter, 
The Tonado Ensilage Cutter, 
Belle City Ensilage Cutter, 
Kemp’s Manure Spreader, 
Cider Mills, Corn Shellers. 
A full Line of Seasonable Goods. 


New England Headquarters 


—FOR— 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


INVIGORATOR. 


If what you eat hurts you, orif you are troubled 


with 
DYSPEPSIA, 
NERV USNESS, 
HEARTBURN, 





HEADACHE, 
LOW SPIRITS, 
HIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
TC., ETC. 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


DR. HAMS 


AROMATIC INVIGORATOR 


It has stood the tests of the public for overa 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testified 
toits value. Send for circular and testimonials 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bottle 


HEATH & MURRAY, 


General Agents for New England, , 
NO 276 WASHINGTON ¢*T,, BOSTON 





THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 

A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry 
Journal of national circulation. Subscription 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising 
medium. For ten cents we send three back num. 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry 
printing a specialty. ; 

p.8. Write for particulars about our Sewing 
Machine Prize. 


SOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, HEN 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 245 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co , Holly, Mich. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Sb $Saday Samples worth $2.15 Free 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
voints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Zeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


CHI ‘AGO, ILL. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 










STRENGTH.VITALITY ! 


How Lost! How Regained, 
= ~~ ) a 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTEDVITALITY 
UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation, 

Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It conatins 00 es, royal Svo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, fu’ t. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. Illus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if oe apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parker and acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted, confi- 
es by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to whom all 
orders for books or letters for advice should be 
directed as above, 















NEW 
ENGLAND 


FAIR 


— AT— 


WORCESTER, MASS,, 


SEPTEMBER 3, 4, 5 & 6, 1889, 


26th Annual Fair 


OF THE 


NEW ENCLAND 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


SEVENTY-FIRS7 ANNUAL FAIR 


OF THE 


Worcester Agricultural Society. 


$13,000.00 


OFFERED IN PREMIUMS. 





Entries for Trotting and Live Stock will close 
August 10th. 


DR. GHO. B. LORING, . . . President 
HON. DAN'L NEEDHAM, . . Secretary 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, 

Local Secretary and Treasurer, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


E.C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 
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The Best Safe in the World 
Over 100,000 in use! 
Always Preserve their Contents| 


These celebrated Safes had the Champion 
Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastport 
and Marblehead Fires. 


' Cc ‘ 
Also inthe Great Seat le Fire 
OF JUNE 10,1889. 

And contain more improvements than any SAFE 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT WorK, RouND 
CORNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS 

AND BACKS. 
E. C. MORRIS & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Experiment Station analysis makes 
the Fertilizing Value of a ton of 


“CUBVELAND” LINSEED MEAL 


$24.04 after it has been fed. 


As a concentrated Fodder ingredient it has no 
superior. 


Manufacturers, 


THECLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


For Car Load and Ton Price, address 
P.O. BOX 539, Worcester, Mass. 
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MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Merve or Physical Force When Los? 
Quickiy Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


; HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 

quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhe@a, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injectione. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from busineas. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par. 





ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 


guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 

aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be. 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mertal, pertaining to married life or 
* single blessedness.” 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS {8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS, 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above anon a 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wi 
until cured. JUST PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 





HOW TO MAKE 


+ oe 
Many women with fair faces are defi 
cient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat buats, etc., which can be 
rewedicd by using 
ADIPO+MALENE. 

It is impossible to give a full deser 
tion in an advertisement. Send Ge. in 
Stamps for a descriptive circular, and 
receive ‘‘Beautr,’’ a Monograph, with tes 
timonials, sealed, by return mail sold 
by druggists. L. E. MARSH & CO. 
2819 Madison Sq., Philadna.. Pa. 
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{Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored 
{ilustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
"complaints EXPLICIT 
en the treatment and 
i} cure of abeve subjects, 
||| Sexual Diseases, &c. 

»|| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
|’ ||| address, from the author 


=—~DR.C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston W.H Knight 8t. 97 Coart. 














AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The new short course in Practical Agriculture of 
the University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College will begin September 17, 1889. Free 
tuition. No Laboratory Fees. 

For information address 

W. W. COOKE, Prof. of Agriculture, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Farmers’ ‘Directory, 
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Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over KRe-Insurance,, . .. , , 9204 
Gainin Cash Fundthe past year, , , by ir 
AND EVERY LO8S PAID IN FULL 
muumeens oo 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividendspaidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 6 years,40 percent .on 8 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. H -WULAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIam H. Fay Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &o 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KEYES. FrRkv.L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 














ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission MeroXants, and Wholesale Dealers » 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Batter, Cheese, E cg, Beaus, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. D-ted Apples, &«. 


a@ Country Consignments Solicited.sage 
98 Biackstone &t., 
under New England Hloure, 
W.W. Reooxas. BOSTON. CuHas. 0. BROOKS 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &¢., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens, 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


it MAES HENS LAY. 
1 lb Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 650c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO.. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 


Mention the FARMER and Homgs. 








15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


| GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 


DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Speciality. For current qwuo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 





~ WRINGERS AND CARPET 
SWEEPERS, 


The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. Repairing a specialty. Also dealers in rubber goodg 
and garden hose. PRESCOTT BROS.,62 and 64 Cornhill 
Boston 





Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only, 
10 weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy 
free to a list of — story- F 


THE YANKEE BLADE 2:2°.22370" 1S 


reading friends. Regular 
subscription pric 


Sent 
l year for $l; 


per year is By 0 
ae. R 2years for €1.753 
5 years for $2.40; 4 vears 
for #3; 5 years for $3.50. We 
will not be undersold, 1-cent 


stamps taken. Mention this paper. Address 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


ASHES 


ree: UNLEACHED 
HARD WOOD ASHES. 


Screen and ship in cov 
ered cars,in bulk or bbis. 
direct from Canada to points ordered, giving 6 days 


to unload and analyze before paying for them. 
We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. 


Before buying send to us for full particulars and our 
formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we use to 
raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 


Wa. E. FYFE & Co., Importers. Clinton, Mass 


A perfect machine at a trifling cost. NO TRAYS 
S28332y TO REMOVE. All the surface in full view. Can 

25/, be used on cook stove or any heating apparatus. 
Leaves in the fruit the natural flavor and color. 
No bleaching is required, the color being the most 
tempting. The fruit cannot cook, scorch or burn. 
It will SAVE enough overripe fruit in one day to 
pay for iteelf. 

Retails for $10.00. Our price $4.50. With one 
years’ regular subscription to the FARMER OR 
HoMES $5.25; with one club subscription $5.00 
FREE to any one who sends us six dollars for new 
subscriptions. 


~ GRIDDLE 


AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATOR. 
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‘BUCKEYE 


CAKE 
Be . 2 y 
———_——— This Griddle is made of best gray iron; weighs 
= about 4 ibs.; sets right on top of the stove (fits any 
stove); will heat in five minutes or cool in five min- 
utes, and bakes eight cakesatonce. The batter is 
poured into the round Griddles, which are hinged 
and from which they are turned into the long pan 
as soon as done on one side, and the round pan re- 
turned for another. The Griddle has now been on 
the market Five Years, and is being used by 


OVER 55,C00 FAMILIES, 


and has proved to be thorough'y practical, a 
—- novelry and a fleetded success. 
t makes better cakes than any Griddle ever in- 
vented, because the little pans are deep and hold 
the batter, and prevent its spreading out and get- 
ting thin anddrying up, Every cake with smooth 
edges andthe exact size, and so light and nice. 
— a Griddle and see how a perfect Griddle cake 
astes. 


Price 1.09. Sent free to any one who sends 
us a new subscriber to the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER OrOUR GRANGE HOMES. One years subscrip- 
tion to either paper and a Griddle $2.50, 


: | GEO. M. WHITAKER. 
W HITTLER. 
Tis made for use. The handle is ot 


cocoa weed, brass lined, very strong. 
Blades are hand hammered from the best 


razor steel; are oil tempered and file 
tested. Price, 70 cents. 


FREE to any old subscriber who will 
send usa new one. A good chance for 
boys to get a good knife free. 


GEO. M. WHITAKER, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


CASE. 


This elegant case is divided into compartments, 


and contains a first-class three-quarter inch con- 
cave Razor, a good Strap, Shaving Brush, Comb 
and cake of Shaving Soap. Regular price, $2.50; 
our price $1.75. With one regular subscription 
to the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or 
GRANGE HOMES, $340. Free to any old 


subscriber who sends us $3 in New Subscriptions, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1889. 














Our Grange owes. 





NOTE AND COMMENT. 


None of the officers of the Connecticut state 
grange use tobacco in any shape. 


A certain amount of responsibility in regard 
to the officers of state and nation rests upon 
farmers and they can in no way relieve them- 
selves of it. Itis a fatal mistame to think that 
by inaction, by staying at home and having 
nothing whatever to do or say in regard to any 
of the evil measures and laws which are for- 
mulated and put in force for the government of 
the people they are entirely freed from any re- 
sponsibility in the matter. The grange recog- 
nizes the tact of this responsibility and would 
have its members come up to the full measure 
of citizenship by assuming the obligations 
which rest upon them and at all times discharge 
them to the best of their ability. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Eleven members of Petersham grange took a 
mile drive to Gardner, August 22d, to hear 
National Master Brigham, and were well repaid 
Our meetings are held weekly, and though the 
attendance in the busy season is small, the in- 
terest is good. 

OLD COLONY DISTRICT GRANGE. 


This grange held a very interesting meeting 
with the Patrons of the Dartmouth grange on 
August 23d. About sixty-five Patrons were pres- 
ent from abroad. The grange hall is situated 
seven miles from New Bedford, the nearest rail- 
road point, and many came in barges and private 
teams, while one couple of over sixty summers 
came from Halifax, riding all the way in car- 
riage and barge, making a ride in all, going and 
coming, of over seventy miles, thus evincing 
the spirit of true Patrons and proving that the 
old Puritan stock has not wholly degenerated. 
The morning session was ‘‘closed” devoted to 
business and the discussion of the national 
flower. Some very interesting thoughts were 
expressed. The lecturer gave an interesting 
history of the flowers selected by the different 
countries as their national flower. Brother 
Shaw of Middleboro favored the golden rod as 
being the only flower, excepting the common 
May weed, found in every state of the Union. 
At the close a vote was taken resulting in 
twenty-six in favor of the golden rod, twenty 
for the trailing arbutus and two for the sun- 
flower. The Patrons of South Dartmouth had 
prepared a most bountiful clam bake, one of the 
peculiar features of that locality. The large 
quantities of empty shells bore ample proof that 
the visitors appreciated the hospitalities of their 
host. Dr. Bowen, the lecturer of the Connecti- 
cut State grange, had agreed to be present and 
speak on farming as compared with other in- 
dustries, but for some reason failed to put in an 
appearance; but the members were equal to the 
occasion and the afternoon was well occupied. 
At an early hour the friends were compelled to 
separate and again take their barges and car- 
riages for their homes. Although the ride was 
a little tedious to some, yet the sentiment was 
voiced by all that the day had been most hap- 
pily and profitably spent. 











MAINE. 


Persors wishing to attend the series of grange 
meetings at which Col. Brigham of Ohio will 
speak, can have one-fare rates on the Maine 
Central railroad from all points in the county 
where the meeting is held with the exception of 
Aroostook county. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The fourth annual fair of the New Hamrp- 
shire grange fair association will be held at tle 
Tilton and Franklin driving park, Tilton, N. 
H., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10th, 11th and 12th, 1889. The premium 
jist has been increased from last year several 
hundred dollars. The speed program has been 
arranged with the view of increasing the inter- 
est in breeding superior horses. Two classes 
have been added. The park is in fine condition, 
and a sufficient number of stalls will be pro- 
vided for the convenience of exhibitors. The 
Tilton cornet band of Tilton,and the Deering 
band of Deering, will furnish music. The 
Deering band is composed of 23 men, and all 
are members of the grange. Prominent state 
Officials and agriculturists will be present on 
Wednesday. There will also be speaking on 
Thursday. After all arrangements have been 
carefully made the success of the fair depends 
upon the personal efforts of members of the 
grange in making the exhibit large and at- 
tractive. 








THE GRANGE A “STARTER.” 


To reach the highest point of development an 
individual must place himself in the way of 
emergencies, and when these arise whether ex 
pected or not, he must use his utmost exertions 
to prove himself equal to the occasion. Active 
men and women are always pushing ahead for 
opportunities, that they may reap the benefits 
resulting therefrom. But there area great many 
passive men and women among farmers who 
have sufficient ability to make a mark in the 
world, but for various reasons they lack the 
force of character which is necessary to push 
them to the front. What they need is a 
“starter,” something to give them confidence for 
a little time and then they will be ready not 
only to do tleir own pushing but help others 
along also. Oneof the great missions of the 
grange is to assist this class of farmers and 
give them confidence in themselves, and what 
it has done and is now doing in this direction, 
is of mutual value not only to the farmers 
themselves but to the country at large. 

A. MEssER. 


COL. BRIGHAM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


{Rousing Meetings of Patrons of, Hus- 
bandry. 











The meetings addressed by the master of the 
National grange have been very enthusiastic 
and largely attended so far. To New Hamp- 
shire is dae the credit of the largest meeting of 
the series, the one held at Lake Sunapee having 
been attended by over two thousand people. 
The largest meeting in Massachusetts was held 
at South Framingham last week Friday. Some 
fifteen hundred persons were in attendance. 
The forenoon was devoted to athletic sports and 
passed off very pleasantly. The large meeting 
in the pavillion on the Lakeview grounds was 
addressed by State Overseer N. B. Douglass, 
National Overseer James Draper, State Lecturer 
Chase, State Secretary E. D. Howe, Deputy S- 
V. Crane, Editor Geo. M. Whitaker as well as 
by J. H. Brigham. All of the addresses were 
brimful of grange doctrines. 

The meeting in Essex county Saturday was 
lively and enthusiastic; but the forbidding 
weather in the morning may have prevented 
some from attending. The meeting at Gardner 
was particularly enthusiastic. Growing out of 





the meeting at Framingham came the thought 
from the superintendent of the grounds that a 
grange day at the next Chatauqua assembly 
there might be one of the possibilities of the 
future. 


At all of these meetings the centre of at- 
traction—the master of the National grange— 
has spoken with great force, and also with won- 
derful good judgment. Heis gifted with na- 
tive oratorical powers and blends the radical 
and conservative in a commendable degree. 
His explanation to the farmers of the power 
and value of organization, will be of great bene- 
fit, as it was very convincing. 

Thursday of this week Col, Brigham ad- 
dressed the Patrons of Rhode Island at Oak- 
land beach, on his way to attend two weeks’ 
meetings in Maine. 





A NEW ENGLAND FARM HOME. 


CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 





On Wednesday, August 2lst.,Dudley grange, 
accepted the invitation to hold a basket picnic 
at the farm of Mr. Cheney. 

From ten o’clock until noon the members 
and their families assembled, until their num- 
ber reached two hundred, including several 
representatives of other granges and a few in- 
vited guests. 

After an hour spent in visiting and viewing 
the farm and buildings, the call for dinner was 
sounded at 1 p. m. 

During the grand march to music, the com- 
pany had opportunity to view the table one 
hundred feet long, decorated with cut flowers, 
attractively set and burdened with the tempt- 
ing tare which farmers’ wives are famous for 
providing. 

The immense barn floor swept—one might 
almost say dusted—made a spacious dining 
hall, which was decorated with corn and golden 
rod the choice of host and hostess individually, 
for the national flower. 

Following prayer by the chaplain, and sing- 
ing, the dinner was served, after which an hour 
was given to after-dinner speaking, gracefully 
conducted by lecturer I. A. Estabrooks, who 
called upon Mr. Cheney to give an historical 
sketch of his ancestral farm. Mr. Cheney ,re- 
sponded by saying in substance, that the farm 
has been in the family 150 years. The first oc- 
cupsnt was born in Roxbury, in 1700, and 
came to this farmin 1733. He was a colonel 
in the Revolutionary war, and his son, great 
grandfather of the present owner, raised a fam- 
ily of twelve children to manhood and womar- 
hood. Three sons remained on the farm. 

Deacon Marvin Cheney, father of Wm.H. H., 
was @ progressive farmer in his day, and in 
1845 built the main portion of the house and in 
1856 the large barn. To both buildings the 
present owner has made subsequent additions 
and improvements, until the present commodi- 
ous buildings, as shown in the sketch, are well 
suited to the nearly 300 hundred acres of land 
surrounding them. 

Waldo Johnson, €x-president of the Worces- 
ter South agricultural society, spoke upon the 
important question, ‘‘What shall we do with 
our boys?’ Representative George L. Clem- 
ence told what the legislature has done for the 
farmers this year. Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker of 
the FARMER and Homes testified to woman’s 
interest in the grange throughout New England. 
Master D. M. Howe of the Oxford grange 
urged young men to make haste slowly to leave 
the farm, for an encounter with the great world 
will show them the comforts and value of farm 
lite. Master L. C. Prindle of the Charlton 
grange alluded to several benefits of the grange. 
W. H. King believed everything connected with 
the grange is of profit. M. W. Ide reviewed 
the history and growthjof Dudley grange, and 
Master C. H. Potter of Senexet grange, Wood- 
stock, Conn., reviewed the advantage of the 
grange for the farmer’s family and told of the 
anxiety with which a farmer considers the fu- 
ture of bis sons and daughters growing up at 
home. He felt the grange was deciding favor- 
ably many of these perplexing questions which 
popular speakers who laud agriculture omit to 
consider. Master F. A. Putnam of Dudley 
humorously alluded to the drill in oratory 
which the grange gives its members and re- 
viewed the hopeful condition of the order. Sis- 
ter A. J. Whiting vigorously opposed the idea 
of having but one meeting each summer montb, 
believing the busiest farmer’s wife can find time 
to attend oftener and profit by so doing. George 
W. Wells, president of the American optical 
works, pleasantly addressed the company and 
C. V. Corey, secretary of the Worcester South 
agricultural society, believed from observation 
that in time the grange would be called the key 
note to a farmer’s success. 

The exercises concluded with a vote of thanks 
for the hospitalities received and by singing 
America. At tour o’clock the guests began to 
leave and at five the last had bid their host 
good-by. 





THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


The Golden Rod a Long Ways Ahead, 





Previously reported (a tie counts 4 for each) 
golden rod 14; arbutus 64; laurel 4; clover 1; 
rose 1; white rose 1; apple 4. 

The vote for the national flower by Henniker 
grange, N. H., was as follows: Azalia, 1; 
mountain laurel, 3; pond lily, 7. 

Boyden grange, Westminster, Vt., voted in 
favor of the trailing arbutus. 

Shetucket grange, Scotland, Conn., voted 
unanimously for the trailing arbutus. 

Friendship grange, Tilton, N. H., voted for 
the golden 10d as a national flower. 

Petersham grange, Mass., voted upon the 
national ower August 20th, with the following 
result: Golden rod, 5; arbutus, 4; morning 
glory, 3; aster, 3; pond lily, 3; sunflower, 2; 
rose, 2; laurel, 1; corn, 1; blank, 1. 

Richmond grange, Shamrock, R. I.. votes for 
the golden rod for a national flower. 

Beacon Valley grange, Naugatuck, Conn., 
favors the white clover for a national flower. 

Cumberland Hill grange, Ashton, R. I., voted 
for the mountain laurel for a national flower. 

East Medway grange, Hollis, Mass., voted 
for the maize plant for a national flower. 

Hudson grange, Mass., voted unanimously for 
the golden rod for a national flower. 

Bradford grange, N. H., voted for the golden 
rod for a national flower. 

Mansfield grange, Storrs, Conn., favors the 
golden rod for a national flower. 

Old Volony district grange voted 26 for golden 
rod, 20 for arbutus. 

Cornish (Me.) grange voted in favor of the 
May flower as the national flower. 

Springfield, Vt., voted for the trailing arbu- 
tus for a national flower. 

Sutton, Mass., voted for the white water lily 
for a national flower. 

Woonsocket, R. I.: At the last meeting of 
Border grange the vote for a national flower 


was as follows: Laurel, 10; golden rod, 7; ge- | (82-) 


ranium, 5; pansy, 3; star flower, 2; pond lily, 
2; aster, 1; heliothrope, '; lilac, 1. 





THOMAS O'BRIEN, 


—Wholesale Dealer and Manufacturer of— 


WALKING CANES 


—AND— 


NOVELTIES, 


282 Washington St., Bo.ton. 


The largest assortment of Canes, Rings and sup 
plies in New England for CANE BOARDS and 
JEWELRY SPINDLES at lowest prices. All 
goods delivered promptly. C.0.D. by Express on 
a of a deposit with order. Price list on appli- 
cation. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIUNS. | 
1889. 


Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 








STATE. 

Bay State, ..... . Boston, ... .Oct. 7, 12 
Connecticut, . . . . ».Meridian,. .. .Sept. 17, 20 
Maine,..... . . » Lewiston, . . . Sept. 10, 13 
New Hampshire,. . . Manchester, . . Aug. 27, 30 
N. E. Agricultural,. . Worcester,. . .Sept. 3, 6 
New Hampshire State Grange, 

Tilton, e808 8 6 Sept. 11, 13 
New York,. .... . Albany, ... «Sept. 12, 14 
Rhode Island, . . . . Providence, . . Sept. 23, 27 


Vermont, .... . . Burlington, -Sept. 3,6 
International Fair Expovition, 
Detroit, Mich.. . Sept. 17, 27 
MAINE 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton... . . Sept. 24, 26 


Androscoggin .,. . . Livermore Falls Sept. 3, 5 
Aroostook, North, . . Fort Fairfield . Sept. 3, 5 
Aroostook, . -.. -Houlton,... .Sept 25, 26 
BUEOVO 5 0 csc ce ees 0 + 0 Rept. 16,10 
Buxton and Hollis,.. . ». ... +.» + «Sept. 10,12 
Capital Grange,.. . . Augusta,.. » . Sept. 18, 20 
Cumberland Farm’sClub, ..... « «Sept. 25, 26 
Cumberland County, .Gorham,....QOct. 1, 3 
East Somerset, .. .Hartland,... . Sept, 18,19 
Eastern Maine,... . Bangor,. . . .Sept. 3, 6 
East Eddington,. . . Fast Eddington, Oct. 2, 3 
Franklin Co.,. ... .Farmington,. . Oct. 1, 3 
Gray 268006 0 0 oO, 0 ee 8 + Aug. 27, 26 
Houlton, . ... +... Houlton, .. . Sept. 25, 29 
Kennebec, North, .. Waterville, ..Oct. 1, 2 
Kennebec, .... » . Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 
Knox County,.. . . .Camden,. . . . Sept. 18, 21 
Lincoln, ... . « « « Damariscotta, .Oct. 1, 4 
Maine State, .... . Lewiston,. . . Sept. 10, 13 
North Washington, . Princeton,. . . Sept. 24, 26 
No. Knox,. *eee@es Union,. see » Sept. 24, 26 
Naples... es cee ees cee o + SOpt. 4 
Orland, .+.-e+sesvcrvereee+ eo. Sept 19 
Ossipee Valley,. . . .Cornish,... .Sept. 3, 6 
Oxford Co. . So. Paris and Norway,. Oct.1, 3 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, - « Sept. 24, 26 
Penobscot, North,. . .... «+. «+ « Sept. 25, 26 
State of Maine Live Stock Ass’n. 

Hardings,. . . . Sept. 3, 5 
Somerset Central,. .Skowhegan,. . .QOct. 1, 3 
Sanford, ..... . Springvale. ..Oct. 1. 4 
Sagadahoc County, -. . Topsham,.. . .Oct. 8, 10 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth, .... . Oct. 8 
Shapleigh and Acton, Shapleigh,. . . Oct. 8, 10 
So. Kennebec,. . . .So. Windsor,. .Oct9, 11 
Uniton,* **... .. Ellsworth .. . Sept. 10, 12 


West Somerset, ...No. Anson,. ..Oct.1, 38 
Washington Co.,....+...+.. . Sept. 1,12 
Washington Central,. Machias,. . . Sept. 18, 19 


Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . . . . Sept. 24, 25 
West Washington. . Cherryfield,.. . Sept. 25, 26 
West Oxford, ... .Fryeburg, ...Oct. 8-.0 
York Co., se & 2 6 .@ » Saco, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, .. .... . Keene, .. . «Sept. 25-27 
Grafton & Coos, .. . Hazen’s Mills,. Oct. 2-3 
Mascoma Valley,. . . Canaan, .. . . Sept. 24, 26 
Rochester, . .. . «+ » Rochester, . . Sept. 24, 27 
Kearsarge Ag’l,.. . . Warner,... . Sept. 18, 19 
Laconi?, . . » « + « « Laconia, .. .Sept. 3, 5 
Piymouth, .... » .Plymouth,. . . Sept. 17, 19 
Upper Coos & Essex,. Colebrook, . . Sept. 25-26 
South Hampton, . ..So. Hampton, .Oct. 8, 9 
Suncook Valley, .. . Pittsfleld, ...QOct. 2, 3 
VERMONT, 
DMMeOm, 2c . ces 
Champlain Valley,. . Vergennes,. . . Sept. 16-18 
Lamoille Valley, . . . Morrisville, . . Sept. 10-12 
Caledonia .... . .St. Johnsbury, . Sept. 10, 13 
Dog River Valley, . . Northfield, . . Sept. 10, 12 
Franklin County,. . ..Sheldon,.,. , . Sept. 4, 6 
Mad River Valley,.. . Waitsfield,. . .Sept. 3, 4 
Rutland,...... Rutland, .. . Sept. 17,19 
Valley,. . « » « » » e Brattleboro, . .Oct. 2, 3 


Windham, ..... .Newfane, , 
Windsor,. .... . « Woodstock, 
Winooski Valley, . . Waterbury, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleborough, ee @f Plainville, Ee - Sepi, 19, 20 
Brockten, .... +. Brockton, ...Oct. 2, 5 
Housatonic, ... . .Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 27 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, ... . Sept. 17, 20 
Marshfield .... . . Marshfield, . . Sept. 11, 13 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury,. Sept. 3, 4 
Hanson, Hanson,. . . . Sept. 6, 7 
Middlesex, ..... Concord, .. .Sept. 25, 26 
Berkshire, ... . » Great Barrington,Sept.25,26 
Lynn Fanciers’ Club,. Lynn, ... . . Dec. 17,'21 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. 24, 25 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket ......Nantucket...Sept. 4, 5 
Oxford, ‘ene . - Oxford, ee - Sept. 17, 18 
Plymouth, .. . Bridgewater, . Sept. 18, 20 
Spencer, eee » Spencer, » « « » Oct. 3, + 
Union, sao 6 . Blanford eee . Sept. 1], 12 
Upton,. . «« - Upton,. ... . Sept. 26 
Wilmington, . . Wilmington,. , Sept. 27 
Worcester, . ... . . Worcester, . , Sept. 19, 20 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 24, 25 

. 


. Sept. 24, 26 
» Sept. 10, 12 


. 
« . ° . 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, ,. . Sept. 24, 27 | 
. 
, 


Worcester Northwest, Athol, . . . « » Sept. 17, 18 
Worcester, West, . . Barre, . « « « » Sept. 26, 27 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge. . . Sept. 12,13 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury. Ce. Lf 
Barnstable,. . . .» » » Barnstable, . . Sept. 24, 2 
Berkshire,. . ... ..Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 10, 13 
Worcester, ... . » East Clinton. . Sept. 11, 12 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Bristol,. . ...... Taunton, .. . Sept. 24, 26 
Deerfield Valley, .  Charlemont,. , Sept. 1%, 13 
Eastern Hampden,. . Palmer, .. . . Sept. 17, 18 
Berkshire, .... . . North Adams,. Sept. 17, 19 
Essex, « « « ¢ « « » « Beverly,. « .. .Sept. 24, 25 
Franklin,. .... .». Greenfield, . . Sept. 26, 27 
Hampden, .... . » Westfield,. . . Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire,. .... .Ambherst, .. . Sept. 19, 20 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 
Highland, ae 8 e@ & Ge Middle field, ‘ Sept. 4, 5 
Hillside, .... . . .Cummington, . Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, ..... .Hingham, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. 17, 19 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford County,. . . Hartford,.. . , Sept. 26-27 
New London County,. Norwich,. . ..Sept. 24-26 
Windham County,... Brooklyn,.. . . Sept. 17-19 
Tolland County,.. . . Rockville, . . . Sept. 10-12 
Bristol Park County,. Bristol, . .. . Sept. 30 
Oct. 4 
- Berlin, ... » Oct. 2 
e Chester,. . « . Oct. 2 


Berlin, ee * 
- e eClinton,. . « ..Oct. 


Chester, . ‘ 
Clinton,... >» 
Danbury,.. + 


9 
- Danbury,.....Oct. 7-12 
East Granby, . . East Granby, . . Oct. 9 
a Valley, . . Collinsville,.. . Sept. 11-12 
Guilford,..... ..Guilford,. .. . Sept. 25 
Madisop,.... . «Madison,... . Oct, 2 
New Milford,. . . . . New Milford, ..Sept. 10-12 
Simsbury,. ... . ..Simsbury,.. ..Oct. 9-10 
Southington,. . . . . Southington,. . Sept. 11-13 
Stafford,. .......Stafford Springs,Oct. 8-9 
Union ...... + »Huntington,. . Sept. 25-27 
Watertown,.... . Watertown, ... Sept. 24-26 
Willimgntic,. . . . . Willimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 
Woodstock,. . . . . « So. Woodstock, .Sept. 10-12 
Woloott, « « « « « « « Woloott,. . « . Oct. 16 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Washington County.. W. Kingston, . Sept. 10, 12 
South Kingston, . . . So. Kingston, . Sept. 17-19 
Woonsocket, .. . . Woonsocket,. . Sept. 10-12 


= PROF, COLBY, 
Parachute 
Jumper, 


can be secured for 
Fairs. Address, 


JOS F. DOYLE, 


; 303 Tremont Street, 
: Boston, Mass. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L, O. EMER- 
SON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and songs, and the 
elements. (60c; $6 doz ) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L. O. Emerson. A grand, good 
book, with 320 pages, 145 hymn tunes, 70 anthems, 
motets and chants, and 70 songs and glees. (#!; 
$9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S LW 
METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD (83); and of MASON & HOADLEY’S 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS (83); and also com- 
mend very highly MASON’S TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES (+2.50). 

Schools Cannot do Better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. O. EMERSON, BOOK 1 (30c; $3 
doz.); BOOK 2 (40c; $4.20 doz.), and BOOK 3 (50c; 
$4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each 60c; $6 doz ) 

Kindergarden Teachers use more and more our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES (#1 25), or 
"an BONGS AND GAME3 FOR LITTLE ONES 


























Any Book Mailed for Retail Price.. 
OLIVER DITSON 


COMPANY, Boston. 





“ee Sept. 17, 19 | 


- Middlebury, . . Sept. 9-11 | 


- Sept. 11, 12 | 


| trustee under said will,has presented for ailowance | 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholsomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders, Soldonly in 
a ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall-st. 








\ A | 


CLARK’S CUTAWAY HARROW, 


will more than pay for itself in one season. 
No use for the plow on stubble land. Send for 
new circular. 

HIGGANU™W MFG, CORP. Sole manu- 
facturers, Higganum, Ct., and 38 South Market 
St., Boston. 

Please gmention NEW ENGLAND FARMER or 
GRANGE HOMES when writing. 


ERRORS 


adn 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debilt:y, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at qur office free 
of charge. 





Established 1869, 
Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 


ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and Sure, Send 4c, for ““WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD.” Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Legal Rotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PRUBATE 
CUURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
under the will of MOSES §S. LITTLE, late of 
Framingham, in said County, deceased, testate, 
given in trust for the benefit of 












THE NEW 


‘and Dry Forage. 


Six sizes, for hand, 
horse and 
steam. 
Only 
machine 
made witha 

drawing 
and shear. 
ing cnt. 
Great 















oe kevin «| 
5 NLP He 


= of power 
and increase 
of capacity. 


Small Size for Family Use. 
Large Size for Farmers’ Use. 


BEST QUALITIES 
OF BOTH 
Crushing and Grating Mills 
COMBINED 


UNION HORSE POWERS. 


Most Durable, 

Most Power, 
Least Friction. 
MADE BY 

Ames Plow Co., 
Boston and New York. 
Send for circulars 

and catalogue. 





ONE AND 
+ TWO HORSE 





Lever Feed Cutter. 
IMPROVED. 


RICH’S PATENT, 


Latest and Most 
Successful. 
Knife held ie bearing at 
both ends and cannot be 
forced away from cutting 
bed, thus making a per- 

fect shear cut. 





DOCTOR EW ey C UTT ER. | 





‘HARNESS, 


2%, Chilled Centennial Swve Ploy 


t the head for No Dead 







Level Land and Furrows, 
Hillside. Lightest 
Draft, 
Best Quality Work. 
MADE ONLY Ry 
AMES PLOW Co. 
«* BOSTON and : 


— oe NEW YORK. 
Send for circulars and catalogue, 


Field Rollers, 


All sizes and weights 
for one and two 
horses. 
Garden and Lawn 
Rollers, 





Stump and Rock Extractors, 
Root and Brush Pullers, etc, 
Made by AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
BOSTON and NEW York 
Send for circulars and catalogue. 


Farm Carts. 


Two and Four Wheel, 


AND 


Stock. 





BEST VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 
Perfect Cutter 


NO CLOCCINc. 


KNIVES READILY 
SHARPENED, 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 


53 Beekman St., New York 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUE 








efficiency.” 





s 


—_-THE—— 


lle Laval Cream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. 
S350. 


Belt Power, $245; 
Steam Turbine, $425. 


See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi. 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just i 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 

‘The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and so 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re. 


lied upon we may place the Separator first, the Open pans second, 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point 


Address, for any desired information, 


; The De Laval Separator Co., 
= General Offices : 74 Cortlandt St., W. Y. 





TO THE FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Are You Feeding 


Chicago 


TO YOUR 


Gluten 


MILCH COWSP 


Meal 


This meal consists entirely of the glutenor yellow portion of the 





Greeting : Whereas, MARY E. LITTLE, the 


the first account of her trusteeship. You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge in said County on the fourth 
Tuesday of September next at nine o’clock in 
forenoon, to show caure, if any you have, why 
the same should not beallowed. And eaid trustee 
is ordered to serve this citation, by publishing the 
same once a week, in the NEW ENGLAND FAR- 


| MER, anewspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 





successively, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire,Judge 
of said Court, this twenty second day of August, 
in the year ofour Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty nine. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Ass’t Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PKOBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the lands of 
which ALBERT HOBBS late of Weston in said 
County, died seised in this State: Whereas, 
SOPHIA HoBss of Weston in said county, has 
presented to said Court her petition representing 
that she was the wife of said deceased, and is ea- 
titled to his real estate in fee to an amount not 
exceeding five thousand dollars in value, and 
praying that the same may be assigned to her by 
said Court, as provided by law: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Lowellin said County, on the third Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same, 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested who can be found within the State, 
fourteen days at least before said Court, and if 
any one cannot be eo found, by also publishing 
the same in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper printed at Boston once in each week, 
for three weeks at least before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day of 
— in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. 
S. H FOLSOM, Ass’t Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SEItTs, MIDDLESEX, 8.8. PROBATE 
COURT. To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of KEBECCA 
H. BUTTERS late of Wilmington in said county, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments 
purporting to be the !ast will and testament of said 
deceased and codicil thereto have been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by LEMUEL 
Pore who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him the executor therein named: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said Coun- 
ty of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember next at nine o’clock before noon to show 
cause, if any you {have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa 
per.called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. . 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day of August 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
EDWARD O’NEIL late of Acton in said County, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, MARY O’NEIL the 
admini-trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account 
of her administration upon the estate of said de- 
ceased: You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be holden at pees in said 
County on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administratrix is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a news- 
paper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
August in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred acd eighty-nine. — 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 














SEX. SS. PROBATE COURT. To allpersons interested 
in the estate of WLLLIAM PARKER, late of Reading, in said 
County, deceased, greeting: Whereas, JAMES D. KIMBALL, the 
administrator of the estate of said deceased, not already ad- 
ministered, has presented for allowance the first account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 


((OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. MIDDLE- 


Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of September 
next, at nineo'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. And said admin- 
istrator is ordered to serve this citation by publishing the same 


once a week in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of said 
Court, this fourteenth day of August In the year of our Lord 


one thousand eight hundred and CT TYLER, Siiateen, 








BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magic cn a weak 
stomach. 


corn kernel, kiln dried. 


It will give you a larger flow of rich milk, and 


keep your cows in a healthier condition, than any other feed on the 


; market. 
Be sure you get CHICAGO in 150-pound bags. 
Sold by all leading Grain Dealers. 





PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St, Boston. 


We are agents for the Kemp Manure Spreader. 


Callin and see it. 


Holland Bulb Catalogue Ready. 
Send for Poultry Supply Circular. 





TSWVERKROP 


knows its benefits. 





The greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for the farm. No farm- 
er can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he 
It not only saves the hardest labor of the farm but 1t 
makes the manure pile go further with increased crops. 
pure applied with the Spreader are equal to three spread by hand. Humal 
hands can not compete with the KEMP SPREADER. Do not delay buying 
one, it will be the best farm investment you ever made. Send for particulars. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 








Two loads of ma- 


—— 





52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


The KEMP MANURE SPREADER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 











$100.00 


REWARD 


IF NOT CURED BY 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR! 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


OR colic, spavins,ringbone, cockle joints, contracted and knottes 
F cords, curbs, splint, shoe boils whenfirst started, callus o! &” 
kinds; will cure in seven cases oat of ten. Will relieve in ¢ 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. Sine 
Family Elixir is especially adapted for Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. Send for circular - 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle: Dear Sir—Having used your Elixir for ** 
time, I am convinced that it is one of the most valuable med 
for man or beast. It has been used in Taunton, to some ©* 
with the most satisfactory results. ao ot 

A. W. DORE ~Supt. Mason’s Stock Farm, Taun 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimack S8t., BOSTON. 


very 





wooD 
ASHES 





Canada, 
for the lawn and 
garden. Unleached. 


Best to buy 
Send for circular. 


Wm. P. Perkins, 


Danvers, 
Mass. 


ASHES 





and first-class establishment. 


FAY SHTGRAPES#: 


. EATON, MOYER and all others, new and old; also ta model 
NIAGARA, EMPIRE STAT ,» Lowest prices, highest grading, warranted true. In every r ~ ia, Ne ¥° 
+ , 


ree Illustrated Catalogue. 


CEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredo st 





CORPUS LEAN 


covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 





A - he producing 

Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. Simply stopping — len P pee a 

per month without injury to health. effects of food. ge i ; — m draws 
} » nature orking of the syste : 

Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars the natural worki weight at once. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 





on the fat and reduces 


Sold by all Druggists 


of 
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in « 


fair 
soil 
moi 
prow 
side 
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near 
low 
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free: 
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